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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Here, m this small volume, well-written well-chosen and 
well-printed, are collected from many and various sotp-ces 
stones that should serve admirably the purpose for which 
this Reader is designed Students of Matriculation age will 
here meet with an English that may fairly be presented to 
them as a model for the forming of their style A western 
critic, though without in any way carping, might perhaps 
suggest that they smack a little of the last generation and 
that the English is sometimes a shade too self-consciously 
correct But the student wishes or should wish primarily 
to learn not modern English, in the sense of modern jargon 
or modern slang, but good English It is an unfortunate fact 
that English is seldom now really well-written and more 
seldom well-spoken We are almost compelled, therefore, to 
resort to stories written fifty, a hundred or more years ago 

Yet in a more important sense this is not unfortunate at 
all These stories are stories that Time, severest of critics, 
has proved and set his seal on By surviving the passage of 
many generations they have shown that they possess a 
universal appeal which is independent of time Few of us 
really outgrow our childhood However hidden frustrated 
and obscured it lies there still behind the lineaments that the 
years have drawn By the mere fact of being good, a good 
story IS one that appeals to the child in us of every age 
It grows up with us and we with it It will not be less 
interesting when we are fifty than when we were fifteen ; 
indeed it may grow more deeply captivating with the years. 




Provided then that both by nature and by good teaching the 
young student is well disposed to enjoy the delights that 
literature affords, he will like these stories His pleasure 
will then lead him on to the larger and greater v/orks from 
which they have been borrowed and adapted So, sponta¬ 
neously reading good books for pleasure and not as a task, 
he will one day make the happy discovery that without effort 
and without knowing it, he has, as it were, almost by 
accident stepped into the possession of a rich vocabulary and 
a clear and easy style 


T S Turner 
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"Dear father, to whom will yon give me ?** [Page 87] 









J^ONG long ago there lived in France a very 
poor juggler whose name was Barnaby. He 
earned his living by displaying his skill to the 
people. 

Many were the feats of skill which our 
juggler knew. He would go to the public square 
and spread his well-worn equipment on his 
carpet. He would address the people, telling 
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them that his feats of skill were meant for 
kings and princes, and the old and young 
would gather around him. When a crowd had 
gathered he would balance a tin plate on the tip 
of his nose When this had ceased to impress 
the spectators, he would support himself on his 
hands with his face downwards. In that posi¬ 
tion he would throw six copper balls into the 
air and catch them with his feet. It was a 
marvellous feat and the beholders would clap 
their hands in praise of his skill. However, he 
reserved his greatest feats of skill and strength 
for the final performance. He would now roll 
himself up into a human ball and juggle with a 
dozen knives at once* At this the onlookers 
always broke into cheers, and scores of coins 
would be tossed to him. 

Thus lived Barnaby, our merry juggler. 
Yet, thought Barnaby, was it so merry a life 
after all? He had to work hard for his daily 
Ibread. He could show his skill only when the 
Veather would permit, and the people came to 
the park. He suffered when it rained, and 
winter was worse with its cold and hunger. But. 
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true to his profession, Barnaby accepted his 
miserable life with little complaint He lived 
simply and was deeply religious. He seldom 
took wine He believed that his life could easily 
be lived in sadness and poverty because he 
would have happiness and joy in heaven.* 

One evening, after a rainy day, Barnaby 
was walking along a muddy road in search of 
shelter. He might not be invited to supper, but 
he might at least get protection for the night. 
He was carrying his copper balls and knives 
wrapped up in his old worn carpet under his 
arm. He met a monk on the road, saluted him 
courteously, and was about to pass him, when 
the monk said, “Good evening, brother traveller, 
where are you going in that green dress of yours^ 
with that bundle under your arm^ Can it be 
that you are going to play the part of a jester in 
some popular play^” “No, good Father,'* said 
Barnaby, “I am a poor juggler. Ah * a worthy 
occupation indeed, if it would always provide 
me with daily bread and shelter!” 

The monk understanding Barnaby's plight, 
told him that the purest and holiest life was 
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that of a monk For a monk lived in perfect 
happiness, occupied with learning and the praise 
of God, the blessed Christ and the Virgin 
Mother. To this Barnaby replied that the life of 
a monk was no doubt pleasant but the life of 
a juggler had its merits too It was really an 
achievement to dance with a penny on«a stick 
balanced on the top of one’s head “Yet,” said 
Barnaby, *T would gladly change my calling 
for yours, good Father, when I am famous 
from one end of the country to the other Then 
I shall embrace the life of a monk and be happy 
to express my singular devotion to the most 
Holy Virgin ” 

The monk was touched by the simplicity 
and frankness of the poor juggler. He remem¬ 
bered the saying in the Scriptures Teace on 
earth to men of good will’ and he replied • “My 
friend Barnaby, come with me. You shall be 
admitted into the hionastery of which I am 
l^rior.* For I feel it is the will of God that has led 
ine ,to guide you to the learning of our Saviour.” 

It was thus that Barnaby became a monk. 
In monastery into which he had heen 
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admitted, he noticed that the monks vied with 
one another for perfection in their devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin The Prior wrote books in 
honour of the Virgin, and Brother Maurice 
copied these with skilful hand on ssheets of 
vellum Brother Alexander adorned the leaves 
of these books with artistic designs and paintings 
from scenes in the Scriptures 

Brother Marbode was also a favourite child’ 
of the Blessed Virgin He would carve images 
of the Virgin in stone. He would have her 
seated on a throne, with a smile that lit up her 
eyes and lips, and a circlet of pearls adorning- 
her comely brows 

In the same monastery were poets also who« 

painted in words what these artists did with the* 

% 

brush and chisel. There was a brother from. 
Picardy who sang the miracles of the Virgin in 
rhymed verse and in the common tongue. 

Brother Bamaby was an ignorant man. He^ 
saw how the other brothers strove to please the* 
Virgin and he mourned his own inability. Often 
he would lament and say, “Alas, I have^ no gift 
to praise thee, Holy Mother of God. I can:neither 
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•compose verses nor write edifying sermons, nor 
have I any skill in painting and the fine arts. 
I am a rough man, unskilled in any of the 
arts which the other brothers employ in your 
worship, Blessed Virgin 

When Barnaby was thus growing despon¬ 
dent of winning the favour of the Virgin, he 
heard from a brother monk the story of a 
religious man who was so ignorant that he could 
only repeat Ave Maria * So he was scorned by 
everybody for his ignorance But after his death 
there came out from his mouth five roses in 
honour of the five letters of Maria. In that way 
his saintliness was proved 

This story encouraged Barnaby He won¬ 
dered at the overflowing love and kindness of 
the Holy Mother of God towards the ignorant 
And the poor And eagerly he longed to find 
a way of advancing the glory of his Lady in 
heaven But still be did not know how to please 
tjbe Virgin Then one morning he rose, blithe 
a* lark, went to the Chapel and remained 


• [Hdil, Mary 13 
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there for over an hour. But what he did there 
nobody had the least idea 

From that day onward he used to retire 
to the Chapel daily at such hours as it was 
deserted. He remained there for quite a long 
time. Soon his gloom vanished and his face was 
full of joy. 

This sudden change in Barnaby attracted 
the notice of all the inmates of the monastery. 
They began to ask what made Brother Barnaby 
spend so many hours alone in the Chapel 

The Prior, who was responsible for the good 
behaviour of his children in religion, resolved 
to keep a watch over Barnaby. So one day, 
when Barnaby had retired to the Chapel, he 
took two of the older brothers with him and 
went to the Chapel. They pried through the 
chinks of the Chapel doors to see what was 
happening inside 

What they saw was as strange as it was 
sinful. They saw Barnaby head downwards 
before the altar of the Virgin, with his feet in 
the air. In that posture, he was juggling with 
his six copper balls and his dozen knives. Poor 
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Barnaby was performing the feats which had 
won him the applause of his worldly spectators. 
He now hoped that the same feats would win 
him the favour of the Holy Mother of God 1 
The two older brothers could not understand 
the meaning of the innocent feats. They cried 
out in terror, saying that Barnaby had committed 
sacrilege against the Blessed Virgin The Prior 
knew what a pure and simple man Barnaby was. 
But those feats of his were sheer madness So* 
the three were preparing to expel him from the 
Chapel by force Suddenly they were struck 
dumb and rooted to the spot in awe 

They saw the Blessed Virgin come down 
from the altar. She advanced and, with a fold 
of her azure garments, wiped away the beads of 
sweat from her juggler’s forehead 

[Adapted from Anatole France’s Story,. 

Our Lady's JugglerJ 




Don Quixote—^The Country Gentleman 

Jn a certain village in La Mancha, Spain, there 
lived an elderly gentleman of small means. 
He had a lance, an old target, a lean horse, a 
greyhound, and some landed property. He was 
unmarried. His household consisted of a house¬ 
keeper, going on for forty, a niece not twenty, 
and a man who served in the house and in the 
fields. The master himself, who was nearly fifty, 

V—2 
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was healthy, leanbodied and thinfaced, an early 
riser and a lover of hunting. Having nothing to 
do, he passed his time reading books of knights 
of old, of castles, beautiful ladies and mighty 
giants. These books made a deep impression 
upon him and he sold many acres of his land to 
purchase more of them. Finally, after reading 
all such books that he could lay his hands on, he 
took it into his head to imitate these knights 
of old. He wished to start forth on horseback 
himself in person, armed, in search of adven¬ 
ture. He soon became so taken up with these 
ideas that he completely forgot that times had 
changed and there was no need for knights to 
right wrongs and that it was impossible to 
imitate the customs of the past in the present. 
So he immediately set about making prepara¬ 
tions to start out. The first thing he did was to 
get out his great-grandfather’s suit of armour, 
which was falling to pieces. Next he went to 
examine his horse, a gaunt and bony animal. 

|He "thought that even Alexander’s horse, 
Bucephalus, was not equal to this one. So, 
4 fter much deliberation he decided to call him 
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IBozinante.’**' He called himself Don Quixote de 
Xa Mancha,—Quixote being his surname and 
Xa Mancha the name of his country. Next he 
had to find a person to whom he might send the 
giants he was about to defeat Nearby lived a 
girl, whom he chose to be his lady love. Her 
name was Aldonza Xorenzo Don Quixote called 
her, without her knowledge, of course, Dulcmea 
•del Toboso, and thought it a very sweet sounding 
name. 

*Don Quixote sedcs Adventures 

Thus prepared, Don Quixote stole out of his 
village early one morning He was clad in his 
great-grandfather’s armour and his old Rozi- 
nante could hardly carry him. But he was very 
happy, for was he not going out in search of 
adventures like the knights of old? All that 
day he did not come upon a single giant, nor 
did he find a beautiful maiden to rescue from 
.some cruel knight. But towards evening he saw 
an inn, at the door of which stood two country 
'women. And just then a swineherd in a field 

*Xo8m-rS common drudge horse, and Ante—belcnre. 
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nearby called his hogs together with a blast from 
his horn. 

“Ah/' said Don Quixote to himself with a 
smile, “at last here's a castle with two fair ladies 
at the gates and the dwarf sounding the horn to» 
announce my arrival" 

The two women laughed at the strange* 
figure before them. The mn-keeper, a fat man, 
came running to find out the cause of their 
boisterous laughter He would have joined in 
the laughter too, but, being a shrewd business¬ 
man, he restrained himself and invited thef 
strange figure to seek shelter and food in the inn 
Don Quixote thanked “the Governor of the 
Castle", as he insisted on calling the inn-keeper, 
and dismounted. The inn-keeper led the horse* 
to the stable The country women removed his 
armour, but it was impossible to remove his 
helmet without cutting the ribbons with which. 
it was tied, and this Don Quixote would not 
l^allow. So he was obliged to keep it on his head* 

'"Boa Quixote ts Dubbed a Knight 

When his supper was over, a painful thought 
came;:to his mind. Though he had his steed and 
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armour, he had not yet been dubbed a knight. 
Therefore he was not fitted to embark upon any 
adventure at all. So he fell at the feet of the 
inn-keeper, and begged him to make him a 
knight. The inn-keeper now firmly believed 
that he had to cope with a madman. However, 
partly to humour him and partly out of fun, he 
pretended to regard him seriously. He told his 
guest that before he could be knighted ^e must 
watch his armour all night. As there was no 
chapel, he took him into the yard and told him to 
place his armour in the horse-trough. He was to 
heep watch over it until day-break. He would 
be dubbed a knight the next morning, if the 
armour was not lost or stolen during the night. 

Don Quixote walked up and down in the 
moonlight with his eyes fixed on the horse- 
trough. The inn-keeper and the other inmates 
were besides themselves with joy. They began to 
keep watch over the madman. 

At first nothing happened. But after a time, 
a carrier came to water his mule. Finding the 
trough full of armour, he started to throw the 
pieces away, so that bis mule might drink. For 
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this Don Quixote severely rebuked the carrier. 
But as this had no effect on him, he struck him 
such a heavy blow with his lance, that the man 
fell senseless to the ground. 

Soon another carrier came and met with the 
same fate But he raised such a cry that other 
carriers came into the yard Enraged at what 
Don Quixote had done to their comrade they 
attacke& him with showers of stones. At this 
point the inn-keeper came upon the scene and 
begged the carriers to stop. He had had enough 
fun at the madman’s expense and wanted to 
keep him from further mischief. He told him 
that his vigil was over and he was to be knighted 
without further delay 

So he called for a boy with a lighted catidle 
and for the two country women. Holding in his 
hand the book in which he kept an account of 
straw and barley, he began to mutter some 
words in the form of a prayer. He then told the 
knight to kneel down. He gave him a smart blow 
0 ^ the nedr and then a gentle tap on the back 
with the ia# of his sword. Then one of the 
coimtry^ women fastened on his sword, and*. 
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checking her laughter, cried out: “Heaven 

make your worship a lucky knight and prosper 

you wherever you go ” Filled with gr^atitude, 

Don Quixote thanked the lord of the castle and 

the two fair ladies, and boldly rode out" in search 

* 

of giants to kill and beautiful ladies to rescue. 

I shall tell you of only two of the many 
adventures of this famous knight. The first 
concerns Don Quixote's rescue of a boy. 

Don Quixote, soon after receiving his 
knighthood, was riding along by the side of a 
wood when he fancied he heard a weak voice 
to his right. Here was an opportunity to show 
his valour, and he rode into the wood. There he 
found a lad of fifteen tied to an oak He was 
naked from his waist upwards and he was 
crying at the top of voice, for a country fellow 
was lashing him soundly with a girdle. 

“Good master,” cried the boy: “I will not 
do it again. I will take more care of your food.” 
Don Quixote rushed at the country fellow crying, 
“Evil knight! Dare you beat a person who is 
not able to defend himself? Take your lance and 
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mount your steed. I will teach you a good lesson 
for your cowardice.” 

The man, full of fear at the sight of this 
strange figure, meekly replied: “Sir Knight, 
this boy IS my servant I correct him for his 
carelessness. But he says I beat him in order to 
cheat him of his wages But I swear he lies ” 

Hearing this Don Quixote became angry. 
He said • “I have a mind to run you through the 
body with my lance Untie the boy at once and 
pay him his wages ” 

Trembling with fear the farmer untied the 
boy. The boy told the knight that his master 
owed him nine months’ wages. Don Quixote 
calculated the amount and bade the farmer pay 
the boy on the spot “The worst is. Sir Knight,” 
cried the farmer, “I have no money about me. 
Let Andres come home with me and I will pay 
him every farthing ” 

“What, I go home with himl” cried the boy, 
t'l know what he will do with me there. Sir 
' ^ight, he will flay me alive if he gets me 
alone.” 

‘?He will not dare,” replied Don Quixote* 
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*'l command him, and that is sufficient Go, 
boy, without fear, and receive your wages 

To which the farmer said “I promise by 
sll the orders of knighthood in the world to pay 
you, honest Andres, every farthing of J>our dues. 
Please come with me to receive your dues ” 

Don Quixote, satisfied with his adventure, 
said as he departed, “Be sure you keep your 
promise, for otherwise I will return and punish 
you. And know that I am Don Quixote de La 
Mancha, the righter of wrongs.” And he rode off 
in high spirits. 


The Righter of Wrongs Repaid 

The farmer saw him pass out of sight. Then 
with cunning smile he turned to the boy and 
said, “Come, child, I will pay you what I owe 
you, as the righter of wrongs bade me do*” 

“Ah,” said Andres, “you will keep your 
promise to the good knight, to whom heaven 
give a long life. But if you do not, he will come 
back and make good his words.” 

“I will show you how much I love to keep 
tny promise and also how I love you. I am 
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willing to increase the debt that I may enlarge 
the payment.” 

So saying, he caught the boy and tied him 
again to the tree. He then gave him so many 
strokes of the girdle that there was scarcely any 
life in him. 

“Now, you young rascal,” cried the farmer, 
“call your righter of wrongs, and you will see 
that he will never be able to undo what I have 
done.” 

He then untied him and gave him leave to 
bring back his judge So the boy crept away 
sobbing, and his master stayed behind, laughing 
loudly. 


Don Quixote Engages a Squire 

Another of his adventures is even more 
interesting. Don Quixote had gone home to get 
a squire (for every Knight must have his squire) 
and there he had enticed an honest and foolish 
^labourer, named Sancho Panza, with high pro- 
^ mlses to become his squire. He told him that it 
was not unlikely that some day Don Quixote 
mighii conquer some rich island and in that case 
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Sancho should become the Governor of it. 
Sancho consented on one condition* he should 
be allowed to ride on his ass. No squire of old 
ever rode an ass. But finding no alternative, 
Don Quixote had to agree. 

So one dark night the two left their village* 
and when day broke they were far away and in 
a big plain. 

Suddenly Don Quixote cried out, “Look* 
Sancho* There are at least thirty big giants. 
I will kill these wicked giants and take away 
their spoils. For they have done much wrong om 
earth ” 

Now what Don Quixote saw were not giants, 
but windmills. These windmills have big arms 
outside and these go round ^and round with the* 
wind, making the mills work. 

Sancho, who was far more sensible, replied : 
“I see no giants! What you call giants are but 
windmills T* 

Don Quixote TQti at Windmillt 

Don Quixote replied, “This shows how little- 
you know of knightly adventure, I tell you these* 
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are wicked giants. If you are afraid of them, go 
aside and say your prayers. I alone will engage 
them all in combat.” 

So saying, Don Quixote spurred his horse. 
tSancho cried out to him not to do so mad a thing. 
But Don Quixote was so full of his own ideas 
that he paid no heed to what Sancho said 

“Stand, cowards*” he cried as loudly as he 
‘Could, “stand and yritness the courage of a single 
knight who attacks you all ” 

Just then the wind rose and the arms of the 
mills began to move Don Quixote was filled 
with rage as he saw the big arms go round and 
round. 

“You shall pay for your haughtiness, you 
wicked giants*” cried Don Quixote. “Dare you 
wave your arms at me So saying he ran to the 
first windmill. But he had not to fight for long. 
As he drove his lance into one of the arms of the 
mill, the arm moved on, breaking the lance into 
pieces and hurling the brave knight off his seat. 
He fell and rolled some way down the field, 
where he lay, unable to stir. 

Sancho came running to help his master. 
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He said in bitterness, as he lifted him up, “Did 
I not warn you not to meddle with them 

“Peace, Sancho*” said the Knight; “how 
very little you know of war! I know for certain 
that a wicked magician has turned ^11 these 
giants into windmills to rob me of the gloiy of 
victory. But in the end all his tricks will be 
useless against the sharpness of my sword ” 

“So let it be,” said Sancho. 

He then helped the knight on to his horse,, 
which was also much shaken by his fall. And 
the knight, followed by his sad squire, rode on, 
hoping for more adventures on the way. 

[Adapted from Cervantes’ Don Quixote'\\ 




Sultan of Kashgar had a favourite hunch¬ 
back. He was always merry and had the 
power to make others merry with his frolics. In 
the city of Kashgar there was a tailor. One 
evening the hunchback went to the tailor. He 
sat down at the door of the shop and sang 
humorous songs. Pleased with his songs the 
tailor invited him home to supper so that his 
|wife. might be entertained. The hunchback 

I 

accepted hie invitation and accompanied 
4he tailOT to hie house. 

I 

l&e tailor’s wife was pleased with the funn 7 









The Little Hunchback 
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hunchback. The ;fcable was laid and she placed 
a nice dish of fish before the hunchback. The 
three then began to sup, but unfortunately a big 
fishbone stuck fast in the throat of the hunch< 
back. Before any help could be given' him, he 
lay dead on the fioor 

This accident, so sudden and tragic, com¬ 
pletely unnerved the tailor and his wife. They 
were sure to be caught as murderers and 
punished, they thought. If they could only get 
dd of the body before daybreak t 

The tailor thought of a plan to get out of 
the danger. He remembered that there lived in 
that locality a physician who was a Jew. In the 
darkness of the night, the tailor and his wife 
carried the body of the tailor to the doctor’s 
house. It was quite dark there. The tailor 
knocked at the door. The doctor lived upstairs. 
A maidservant came down and opened the door. 
“Go and tell your master that we have brought 
here a very sick patient for his advice,” he said 
to the maidservant, “and hand him this piece 
of gold to assure him that we do not intend that 
be should give his labour for nothing,” So 
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saying, the tailor gave her a piece of gold. The 
maidservant went up in the dark. The tailor 
and his wife also quickly went upstairs and left 
the body close to the door in the dark. Then 
they returned home as fast as their legs could 
carry them 

Jn the meantime, the doctor was overjoyed 
to get a gold coin in advance for his medical 
advice. It must be a very rich patient, he 
thought. So he hurried to meet the patient 
downstairs, without waiting for the lamp which 
the maidservant bringing for him He 
stumbled over of the hunchback. 

Unknowingly he gave it a kick which sent it 
flying from the top of the staircase to the bottom. 
He checked himself somehow from following the 
body and began to shout for light. When the 
light was brought he found the dead hunch¬ 
back at the bottom of the staircase. “Alas he 
moaned, “I have i^illed the sick man who came 
for my advice. Why didn't I wait for the light? 
What shall I do to escape from the police ? They 
are sure to hang me as a murderer.” 

Se collected all his wits about him, and 
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began to think ont a way of escape. He cairried 
the body upstairs to his wife’s room. She was 
shocked beyond measure but she possessed 
a more fertile and inventive brain than her 
husband. After thinking over the matter for 
some time she said: “Let us carry the dead body 
up to the terrace of our house. From there it 
will be easy to let it down the chimney into the 
room of our neighbour, the purveyor.” 

This purveyor to the Sultan of Kashgar used 
to supply to the royal kitchen oil, butter and 
like articles. So he used keep a good stock 
of these articles in his ^nuduh^se, which was ia 
a part of his dwelliag 

The physician and his wife now let the dead 
body down the chimney of the purveyor’s house, 
by means of a rope which was lightly fastened 
under its arms. They did this so skilfully that 
the dead body remained standing on its legs, 
leaning against the wall, as if it were a live man. 
This done, they managed to draw up the rope. 
They then hurried down from the terrace and 
retired to their bedroom. 

Xhat night the purveyor came back late 
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from a feast. He was carrying a lantern in his 
hand. As he entered the room he was surprised 
to find a man standing by the chimney corner. 
He was a brave man, so, nothing daunted, he 
took a thick stick and immediately tackled the 
hunchback, taking him for a thief. “Ah ha,” 
he cried, raining blows upon the body, “so you 
are the thief who comes down the chimney every 
night to rob mef I don’t think you will ever 
want to repeat your visit after what you get from 
me now.” 

When he had thus spent his fury on the poor 
body, which fell down with its face on the 
ground under his blows, he noticed that it did 
not make the least motion. He then stopped to 
observe the body and gave a sharp cry of fear 
when he found that the man was dead. He 
began to bemoan his fate. He was sure of the 
gallows for he had murdered the man, and the 
ofScers of the king were sure to find him out. 

s 

f When his panic was a little abated, he 
^^ihonght out a way of escape. He carried the 
l^ody in the darkness of the night in1o the street, 
set it up against a shop. 
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A little before daybreak, a wealthy Christian 
merchant was on his way to the public bath m 
great hurry, lest it should be overcrowded. By 
•chance, he stopped close to the shop against 
which the body was placed. He chanced to 
brush against it as he passed and the body fell 
on the merchant’s back. Taking him for a 
robber, he knocked him down with his fist. He 
then began to shower blows on him and kept on 
calling out “Thief» Thief!” 

Attracted by his cries, the guard of that 
quarter came running to his help. Finding the 
Christian beating a Mussulman, the guard 
demanded an explanation from him On 
hearing that the man wanted to rob him, the 
guard said, “Are not you satis'fied with what you 
have done^ Let him go now, and as for you, 
please depart in peace.” So saying he held out 
his hand to help the hunchback to get up. Soon 
he found that the man was dead. “Dare you 
murder a man in the public street^” he said, 
catching hold of the merchant’s arms, “dearly 
4shall you pay for it.” 

He arrested the Christian merchant on 
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charge of murder and sent him to the magistrate. 
The magistrate kept the merchant in prison tilt 
the judge was ready to deal with the case. 

The judge examined the body and heard 
from the merchant what he had to say in his 
defence. As the case was complicated, the 
merchant could not prove his innocence though 
he believed that he had not murdered the man. 

The judge then referred the matter to the 
Sultan. The latter heard the story and then 
ordered the judge to do his duty. So the judge 
made it known to the people of the city through 
the criers that a murderer was going to be 
hanged publicly. 

At the appointed time they conducted the 
merchant from the prison to the gallows. When 
the e:^ecutioner had just fastened the rope round 
the neck of the merchant, somebody cried out 
“Stop! Stop! Do not put to death an innocent 
man. It was I who committed the murder.” The 
jadge BOW saw that the Sultan’s purveyor was 
hunying through the crowd toyrards him. 

He ordered the man to be brought before 
lib). The purveyor stood before the judge and 
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made a clean breast of all that had happened. 
He concluded, saying that he was the real 
murderer. “Let the Christian merchant off and 
hang me. I could not hope for forgiveness from 
God for murdering a Mussulman andgetting a 
Christian hanged for the murder.” 

So the judge released the Christian and 
ordered the purveyor to be hanged. When the 
rope had been placed round his neck, the execu- 

A 

tioner heard the voice of the Jewish physician, 
asking him to desist from this task. 

When the Jew came before the judge, he 
said, “Sir, this purveyor is innocent. I am the 
real murderer. Last night, a man and a woman 
came to my house with a very sick man. They 
were strangers to me. When my maidservant 
opened the door, they told her of their trouble, 

and requested her to call me for medical advice. 
When the maid came upstairs to inform me, 
they carried the patient upstairs and left him 
at the top of the stairs and disappeared. With¬ 
out waiting for a light, I went down to meet the 
patieiit. I met a man at the top of the staircase 
i^ve him m unintentimial kick, as a result 
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of which he fell from the top to the bottom of 
the staircase. When a light was brought I dis¬ 
covered to my great sorrow that my patient was 
lying dead there This was the little hunch¬ 
back, and I am the author of the murder. 
Though it was done accidentally, I am resolved 
to atone for my crime 

To convince the judge, he then told him 
further how he and his wife had disposed of the 
body by letting it down the chimney to the 
apartment of the purveyor 

The judge therefore had no alternative but 
to set the purveyor at liberty and convict the 
physician of murder. The executioner placed 
the rope round his neck and was about to hang 
him, when he was interrupted by the voice of 
the tailor entreating him in the name of God to 

t 

stop. 

When the tailor stood before the judge, he 
began: “Sir, you have very nearly caused the 
death of three innocent men. Pray listen to my 
etory and then you will know who the real 
murdierer of the hunchback is.’' 

theh related to the judge how the merry 
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hunchback had been invited to supper and how 
he had died suddenly when a fishbone stuck fast 
in his throat, and the tailor and his wife could do 
nothing to relieve him. He also told the judge 
how for fear of punishment they earned the 
dead body to the house of the physician. “The 
Jewish physician is innocent, Sir,” he con¬ 
cluded, “and if any one has to be punished, it is 
I myself.” 

These strange stories of the death of the 
hunchback greatly surprised the judge and the 
spectators. The judge released the physician 
and ordered that the tailor should be hanged,, 
since he had confessed his crime. 

Again the executioner made preparations 
for the hanging. This time^ he was stopped by 
an officer of the Sultan, who requested the judge 
in the name of the Sultan himself to bring all the 
accused persons before the Sultan, and the body 
of the hunchback also. 

Now the reason why the Sultan sent for the 
accused persons was this. The hunchback was 
a great favourite of the Sultan, He found life 
boxing in the absence of the hunchback, his 
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buffoon That morning, finding the hunchback 
missing from his usual seat, the Sultan inquired 
about him An attendant told him that he had 
been killed. He also told him how four persons 
had been accused of the murder, one by one, and 
the last person was now about to be hanged. 

The Sultan was grieved at his favourite 
buffoon’s death He wanted personally to avenge 
his death and determined to conduct the trial 
himself. 

As soon as the judge was informed of the 
Sultan’s wish he proceeded in haste to the palace 
with the tailor, the Jew, the purveyor and the 
Christian merchant. He also ordered four of his 
men to carry the body of the hunchback to the 
palace. 

When they had come before the Sultan the 
judge narrated to the Sultan everything that 
related to the tragic death of the hunchback. 
The story w^ so singular that the Sultan 
^ ordered the court historian to have it recorded 
for the interest of posterity 

Jyst then an old man entered the court and 
aa^t0d the Sultan. The courtiers knew the old 
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man as the Silent Man He was introduced to 
the Sultan as the Barber of Bagdad. He went 
up to the hunchback’s body. He squatted before 
the body and examined it When his examina¬ 
tion was over, he burst out into a fit of laughter, 
forgetting that he was ifi the presence of the 
mighty Sultan The Sultan was surprised and 
asked the old man the reason for his strange 
mirth. “Sir,” replied the barber, bowing low 
before the Sultan, ‘T swear that this fellow is 
not dead. There is still some life in him. I will 
presently prove the truth of my words ” 

So saying, he took a phial out of a box 
which he was carrying with him. He rubbed 
the contents of the phial on the neck of the 
hunchback for some time. -He then drew out 
of a case an iron instrument with which he held 
open the jaws of the hunchback He next thrust 
a small pair of pincers into the hunchback’s 
throat. Out came the fishbone Shortly after 
this the hunchback sneezed and opened his eyes. 
The spectators were dumb with surprise at the 
jsfcill of the barber. The Sultan was glad beyond 
measure at the sight of his favourite buffoon 
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brought back to life. All the four accused 
persons were set at liberty. The barber received 
a handsome reward from the Sultan, and the 
people long remembered the curious story of the 
hunchback 

(Adapted from The Arabian flights,) 



TRAVELLER in tattered clothes was seen 
plodding wearily along the main road to the 
city of Jerusalem It was late in the afternoon 
and the shadows of evening were deepening. 
The traveller was evidently a poor man and 
dragged behind him a mule which was as tired 
as its master. The hot desert wind smote him 
with fury. The traveller seemed to be calm and 
passive, but there were marks of fatigue on his 
face though he boldly marched on. He^ breathed 
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heavily when caught by a gust of wind and sand. 
All his thoughts, however, seemed to be for his 
mule and a look of deep anxiety passed over his 
weary face when he saw how the mute animal 
was suffering 

He had, by now, arrived at the suburbs of 
Jerusalem He stopped at a wayside inn and 
knocked at the door. The inn-keeper had shut 
the door against the blasts of hot wind and sand. 
The traveller knocked again and again. 

At last the door opened. The inn-keeper 
welcomed the traveller and said, “Come in ; and, 
pray, how can I be of use to you, Sir 

“Peace be with you, my good man,” said the 
traveller “Can you give me some drinking 
water ^ My mule is parched with thirst. It’s 
for my muje that I want it ” 

The inn-keeper looked with surprise at the 
calm face of the speaker. There was so strong an 
appeal in his voice that he could not ignore his 
request. But he said, “Why do you ask for water 
for the mule only ? You yourself look tired and 
illirety* Why do you deprive yourself of what 
, grok need most for that wretched beast!*' 
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“My good man,” said the traveller, “water 
is scarce in these parts, I do not want to put 
you to difficulty by asking for more water than 
you can spare. I am indeed very thii:sty. But 
this mule is thirstier still So I am asking for 
water for it alone ” 

“But I noticed that you were not riding 
the mule when you arrived. You came on foot, 
dragging the beast after you. Why did you^ 
behave in that strange fashion 

A sweet smile lit up the face of the traveller. 
He replied, “It was because I wanted to give the' 
tired beast a little r^t.” 

The inn-keeper seemed to be a little puzzled 
at the reply but he supplied water both for the^ 
mule and for the traveller. 

The traveller drank and was refreshed. As 
the darkness finally closed in, the inn-keeper 
learnt from his guest that he was going to 
Jerusalem on business. He said to the traveller 
cordially, “Stay here for the night, my good Sir, 
tomorrow I will accompany you to Jerusalem. 
There will be a grand festival in Jerusalem 
tomorrow, when the Caliph of Bagdad meets thOi 
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Christian King to sign the treaty of peace. You 
are lucky, for you will be there to see the great 
*6vent.'' 

The traveller agreed to put up there for the 
night and at length host and guest said good 
night to each other. 

The following morning, the city of Jeru¬ 
salem put on a gay appearance, and everywhere 
there was an atmosphere of joy. The long war 
between the Muslims and the Christians over the 
small Christian principality of Jerusalem was 
over. King Sophornus, the Christian King of 
Jerusalem, had fought bravely with“his Chris¬ 
tian soldiers against the powerful Muslim ruler, 
Caliph Omar of Bagdad, who in the 7th century 
had rallied all the Muslim powers under him 
j&nd welded them into a mighty Muslim empire. 
The Christians of Jerusalem had fought bravely 
for their independence. They had had to fight 
against heavy odds and the war ended with their 
defeat. 

But Omar was more than a mere empire- 
ibuilder. He was a mighty peace-maker too. He 
'.|0W4©eply lor the Christians of Jerusalem, who < 
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had lost their sacred city—the Holy city which 
contained the tomb of Jesus Christ. Out of 
respect for the sentiments of the Christians he 
wanted to restore the independence of Jeru¬ 
salem With that end in view he had sent his 
victorious general Muwaya to arrange for the 
signing of a treaty of peace. The Caliph 
expressed his intention of personally coming 
to Jerusalem, lest the Christian King might 
feel his inferiority. Great was the joy of the 
Christians when they understood the magnani¬ 
mity of Omar; they resolved to celebrate the 
signing of the treaty in a fitting manner. 

The traveller, followed by the inn-keeper, 
entered the city riding on a mule. The inn¬ 
keeper looked about him and was happy. But 
the traveller said* “Brother, much wealth seems 
io have been spent on the ceremony. Ho you 
think that the CaUph will appijove of it?” 

do not know the Calipli,” said the 
inU'^keeper, with a knowing wink “He is very 
imd of pomp and luxury, for he is a great and 
"mighty emperor. He rolls in gbld, puts on the 
finest garments and keeps thousands of servants 
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to do his bidding. Surely the great Caliph would 
be angry if the city were not richly decorated 
to receive him.” 

The traveller was silent ; but a spasm, as if 
of pain, rapidly passed over his calm face. 

When they reached the heart of. the city, 
some of the city-elders welcomed the traveller 
and said,f “0 stranger of venerable appearance! 
come and witness the grand ceremony of the 
signing of the treaty.” The traveller readily 
agreed, got down from his mule and followed 
them. But the elders took no notice of the inn¬ 
keeper, who remained behind. The traveller was 
escorted to a large open space, where a huge 
crowd had already gathered to welcome the 
Caliph and to witness the ceremony. 

It was a big enclosure, splendidly decorated. 
In the centre there were two royal seats. On one 
of them sat Sophoriius, King of Jerusalem. The 
^ther^ evidently meant for the Caliph, was 
;^mpty. Around the two royal seats sat men of 
rank and position. They were there to witness the 
tefmtnation of 4 long and tedious religious war 
In peace and goodwill between the two nations. 
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This happy conclusion was due entirely to the 
great Caliph's toleration of the religious senti¬ 
ments of aliens. The traveller was ushered to a 
seat reserved for ordinary guests, far away from 
theToyal seats. But strangely enough he moved 
towards the inner ring to which only great 
and noble men had access His conduct was 
resented, and the guards of the Caliph imme¬ 
diately put him under arrest. Insolence had its 
limits a traveller in dirty clothes must be a fool 
to think of occupying a seat meant only for the 
highest nobility of the land. 

The guards led the arrested man to Muwaya, 
the victorious general of the Caliph, who was 
waiting to receive his great master. To their 
great surprise and dismay they saw the general 
kneel down before the man in rags and kiss his 
hands in jeverence. Great was their wonder 
when they learned that this stranger was none 
other than Omar, the great Caliph of Bagdad. 
Muwaya now conducted him with due ceremony 
to King Sophornus, who advanced to meet the 

Caliph. The whole audience broke into loud 
# • 
v-^ 
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applause when they knew that the poor traveller 
before them was the great Caliph himself. 

King Sophornus implored the Caliph to sit 
on the throne specially reserved for him. The 
Caliph did so w^th quiet dignity. Then in the 
midst of universal rejoicing, the Caliph and the 
Christian King signed the treaty. After that the 
Caliph embraced the Christian King in friend¬ 
ship. 

When the simple but impressive ceremony 
was over, the Christian King respectfully 
requested Omar to say a few words to the 
gathering. The Caliph smiled, stood up and 
said, “Brothers of all faiths, peace be with you 
all. I have one thing to say by way of advice. 
As I came to your city I saw men throw away 
food and water. My advice to you all is this • 
Do not throw away water that you can spare for 
your thirsty mule and do not waste the food 
’which can feed the hungry.” 



JT was a dark night. The rain poured down 
ceaselessly and the road was difficult to walk 
on. A girl was walking along the road. She 
oould scarcely walk a step without slipping. 
Other people on the road were in a hurry to get 
Ixome. So nobody paid any heed to the weeping 
girl. 

Her name was Badharani. She had gone 
io the car festival at Mahesh to sell garlands of 
made with her own hands. She had 
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thought of selling them at the festival in order 
to buy food for her sick mother. But long before 
the festival was at its height, rain began to falL 
The shower soon grew into a downpour. So the 
fair broke up. There was nobody left to buy her 
garlands. The night came and it grew dark. 
The poor girl turned her footsteps homeward 
again, weeping. 

There was not a grain of food at home. She 
had thought that she would buy food for her sick 
mother with the money she got from the sale of 
her garlands. And now she found all her labour 
wasted. She herself had had nothing to eat al! 
day. But she did not waste time in self-pity. It 
was for her hungry mother that she was sorryv 

II 

Suddenly someone bumped into her. The 
girl uttered a cry of alarm. 

The stranger said in a kind voice, “Have I 
hurt you? I am so sorry. I did not see you.**^ 
He grasped her arm to prevent her from falling. 
Tlie stronger pitied the poor girl when he learned 
from her how very poor and wretched she and 
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lier mother were. Leading her in the darkness, 
he asked, “What is your name, my child 

“Radharani, sir,” replied the girl. 

“And how old are you ?” said the stranger. 

“About eleven,” replied the girl. 

The gentleman was silent for a moment. He 
then said, “I want garlands for our family gods. 
Will you sell your garlands to me 

The girl hesitated The gentleman had been 
kind to her and was seeing her home in the dark 
tiight. She did not want to take money from 
him. But she thought of her poor hungry 
mother, and said, “I shall be glad if you will take 
them, sir.” 

The gentleman took the garlands from her. 
He said, “Well, here are four pice for you.” 

The price was nearly double what the girl 
had expected to get at the festival. She noticed 
that the sum which the gentleman handed to her 
consisted of two bright coins. Could this be 
copper ? 

‘T am afraid you have given me silver, sir,” 
eiLid the girl at last. 
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“It is only two double pice, my little Mend,’T 
replied the friendly stranger. 

When Radharani arrived home, she ran 
inside and examined the coins in the light. She 
could see that the gentleman had given her two 
rupees and not two double pice as he had told 
her. She immediately ran outside to return the 
money. But the stranger had disappeared. 

Ill 

The girl told the incident to her mother. “I 
' am sure he is a very kind man, my dear,” her 
mother said, “he gave you silver to help us in 
our distress.” 

With that Radharani’s mother heaved a 
sigh. Time was when she had helped the poor 
in their distress. Her husband had been very 
rich and when Radharani was still an infant, ho 
had died, leaving his widow property worth 
a million Rupees. But the widow became in* 
volv«d in an expensive law-suit with one of her 
husband’s kinsmen who claimed the property 
m his own. She lost her case and the whole 
plj^erty passed out of her hands. She then, 
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sold her ornaments and appealed to^the Privy 
Council. 

She was now penniless She went to Seram- 
pore, took a room in a humble cottage and by 

V 

her industry made a precarious living for her 
little daughter and herself 

A knock at the door interrupted the widow’s 
sad musings Eadharani opened the door. It 
was Padmalochan the shopkeeper. He had 
brought two pieces of cloth with him. 

“It is for you, little mother,” said he, 
addressing Eadharani. “A young babu called a 
little while ago for two pieces of cloth. I showed 
him the very best I had. He paid for them and 
told me to give them to you.” 

“O Mother!” cried Eadharani, “I am sure 
the kind-hearted gentleman has sent them as a 
gift to me.” 

Padmalochan returned to the shop and 
Eadharani began to busy herself with her house¬ 
hold duties. Suddenly she noticed a folded 
paper lying near the window. She picked it up, 
unfolded it, and showed it to her mother. “It is 
a ten-rupee note. It, too, must be a gift from 
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that gentleman/' said her mother. In one corner 
of the note was written a name. It was *Eukmini 
Kumar Roy'; and mother and daughter prayed 
that God might bless their benefactor Rukmini 
Babu. 

IV 

Many days passed by. Radharani's mother 
fell ill and there was little hope of her recovery. 

It was during that critical time that 
Kamaksha Babu, their Calcutta pleader, arrived 
tsrith the good news that the Privy Council 
decision was in the widow's favour. He did not 
know that the mother and daughter had been 
reduced to such poverty and he felt great 
sympathy for them 

Radharani’s mother wept for joy at this 
news; but as she knew that she had not many 
days to live, she said to Kamaksha Babu, “Will 
you please promise to take care of my little 
daughter after my death 

Kamaksha Babu was a generous man. He 
said that he would look upon Radharani as his 
ow|i daughter. “Set your mind at rest about 
he added with a smile. 
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Five years passed. Radharani was now 
lovely girl of sixteen. She was living as 
a member of the family of Kamaksha Babu, 
for her mother had died True to iiis word, 
Kamaksha Babu was bringing Radharani up as 
his own daughter. Under his able management 
Radharani’s estate had greatly increased in 
value. 

Kamaksha Babu had learned from Radha¬ 
rani the story of the unknown Rukmini Kumar 
Roy and he thought of marrying Radharani to 
Rukmini Kumar. But how could he discover his 
^ whereabouts^ 

Nobody could give him a clue. He adver¬ 
tised in vain for information regarding Rukmini 
Kumar Roy. 

Before Kamaksha Babu had completed his 
‘enquiries and traced Rukmini Kumar he fell ill 
and died. 

Great was the grief of Radharani at his 
•death. A few weeks after the cremation she 
went to live in her own house. She took the 
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management of the estate into her own hands 
and gave two lacs of rupees to the Government 
to found an asylum for poor and needy people. 
The asylum was to be named the Rukmini 
Kumar Asylum. She could not forget the gene¬ 
rosity of her unknown benefactor for whom she 
entertained very tender feelings. 

Two years had passed when a gentleman 
came to the asylum He was over thirty, and 
from his appearance and demeanour it was 
evident that he was a man of wealth and position. 
The gentleman requested the servants to take 
him to their mistress They conducted him to 
a house near by. The Dewan of Radharani’s 
estate welcomed him and sent word to his 
mistress that a gentleman had come to see her. 

When Radharani came, the gentleman 
pulled an old newspaper from his popket. He 
read from it an advertisement for information 
concerning one Rukmini Kumar Roy* Radharani 
^id ill a faltering voice, “Is your name Rukmini 
MskbuV* “No,” said the gentleman. 

. “Why then have you kept the newspaper?” 

JE^harani* 
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The gentleman had now a long tale to tell.. 
He said that during the last eight years he had 
been much abroad and used Rukmini Kumar 
Roy as a business name. So when he saw the 

advertisement he remembered a curious little 

% 

incident in his life. 

“I once met a girl of eleven,” said he. “She 
was called Radharani. She was an attractive 
little girl, and I still remember the sweetness of 
her voice. I have now come to enquire whether 
the Radharani who advertised for Rukmini 
Kumar is that same Radharani whom I met 
eight years ago.” Radharani then learnt from 
her visitor that he had given the girl two rupee 
coins, some clothes and a ten rupee currency 
note, on the back of which he had scribbled in 
pencil his business name, Rukmini Kumar Roy. 

Radharani now could no longer keep her 
identity a secret. With tearful ej^es she told 
him that she was indeed the girl whom he 
had befriended and she expressed her profound 
gratitude to him. The visitor then revealed his- 
own identity. He was none other than Kumar 
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Debendra Narayan Roy, a famous zemindar of 
Bengal. 

Debendra Narayan married Radharani, and 
there was not a happier couple in the country. 
They lived long and did much for the relief of 
the poor and needy people of the land. 

(Adapted from Bankim Chandra Chat ter jee’s 

Bengali story Radharanf), 



THE 





AN idea, entirely new, dawned upon the mind' 
of Fatik Chakrabarty, the ring leader among 
the boys of the village. There was a heavy log 
lying on the bank of the river, waiting to be con¬ 
verted into a mast for a boat. He decided that 
the boys should together roll it away. When 
the owner of the log came for it, he would be put 
to much trouble and inconvenience and that 
would be great fun for the boys. So the boys, 
approved of the scheme. 
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They were about to set their hands to the 
job, when Makhanlal, Fatik*s younger brother, 
•sat down on the log with a grave face. Much of 
the enthusiasm of the boys was damped by 
Makhan’s show of indifference. 

One of the boys gave him a push, rather 
timidly and asked him to get up. Like a young 
philosopher, Makhan sat on, meditating on the 
futility of all games. “Look here, Makhan,” 
shouted Fatik, “if you do not get off the log this 
minute, you will get a thrashing ” 

Without wasting a word, Makhan only 
moved to a more secure position. 

Now, if Fatik vras to preserve his regal 
dignity before the public, he had to translate his 
threat into action. But he dared not do it. Yet 
he assumed an attitude suggesting that he could 
teach his brother a good lesson if he cared. His 
fertile brain, however, soon invented another 
^ame,''far funnier than the previous one. He 
how proposed that the boys should roll away the 
log with Makhan on it. 

MAkhan heard the order and thought that 
it would only add to his glory. He, however^ 
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overlooked the fact that like all other- kinds of 
oarthly fame this had to be purchased at a 
heavy price. 

The boys got ready and began to heave at 
the log with all their might. So the log rolled 
over, throwing Makhan, along with all his 
seriousness, philosophy and outraged dignity, 
into the mud. 

f 

All the other boys raised a shout of triumph 
but Fatik was a little disconcerted.* Makhan left 
his bed of mud and fell upon Fatik, blind as fate. 
^He scratched Fatik’s face and beat him and then 
went home crying. 

Fatik uprooted a few blades of grass and 
then sat silently on the edge, of a sunken boat, 
trying to suck juice from the grass-stems. 

Just then a boat came up to the landing- 
place. A middle-aged gentleman with grey hair 
and black moustache landed on the bank. ‘ Can 
you tell me where the Chakrabartys live?’’ He 
asked the boy. 

Still sucking the stems of the grass, Fatik 
aaid, “Over there,"' pointing to somewhere on 
the horizon. 
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The ^gentleman did not waste further 
enquiries on him He got assistance from some 
other guides and left him to his idle task. 

Soon Bagha, the servant, came down from 
the house and said: “Your mother is calling for 
you,. Fatik Dada ” 

Fatik replied, “I will not go.” 

But Bagha took Fatik by force and carried 
him home, while he kicked and struggled in 
impotent rage. 

His mother flew into a rage as soon as she 
saw Fatik. “So you have been hitting Makhau 
again*” said she. 

“No, I have not,” replied Fatik. 

“Dare you tell lies again I” she thundered. 

“I never did hit Makhan,” Fatik persisted; 
“you may ask Makhan.” 

On being asked, Makhan stuck to his 
previous statement, and said “Yes, mother, he 
did hit me.” 

Tips was too much for Fatik to bear. He 
at Makhan, and showered blows on him^ 
saying, “So you are telling lies again I” 
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His mother took Makhan's side and after 

dragging Fatik away from Makhan, began to 

_ • 

smack him. Fatik gave her a violent push. Hia 
mother shouted out: “What, dare you strike 
your own mother 

It was just at that critical moment that the 
grey-haired stranger came on the scene and 
said “What’s the matter with you all 

The moment her eyes fell on the stranger, 
Fatik’s mother was overwhelmed with surprise 
and joy. She exclaimed: “Why, Dada, when 
did you come backi” and bent down and 
touched his feet. 

Her brother had gone away to some up- 
country town on service. That was many years 
ago. In the meantime her husband had died 
and now she lived in sorrow with her two sons, 
both of them young. All this had happened, 
yet her brother had not come to see his sister. 
How happy she was to meet Bishwambhar 
again t 

The next few days were spent in rejoicing. 
The brother asked his sister about the education 

and training of the boys. He was told that Fatik 
V—5 
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was disobedient, inattentive and wild and that 
Makhan was mild as a lamb and a big scholar 
in the making His sister concluded by Saying 
that Fatik had robbed her of all her joy in life. 

Bishwambhar proposed to take Fatik with 
him to Calcutta and to have him educated under 
his personal supervision. The widowed mother 
readily agreed to this 

When she asked Fatik if he would like to go 
to Calcutta with his uncle, his joy knew no 
bounds Eagerly he said . “Oh yes, mother ” 

Fatik’s mother seemed to have a permanent 
prejudice against the boy. She lived in daily 
fear that some day Fatik would either break 
Makhan’s head or drown him in the river or 
involve him in some accident Yet, even so, she 
was somewhat disheartened to see Fatik’s intense 
eagerness to get away from her. Fatik would 
not let his uncle have any peace. He kept on 
asking when exactly they would start for 
Calcutta. Fatik could hardly sleep at night for 
estcitement At last when he was about to start, 
lia ini^e a gilt of his fishing rod, kite and other 
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playthings to Makhan in a spirit of unbounded 
generosity. 

When they reached Calcutta, Fatik saw his 
Aunt for the first time. But she was not at all 
pleased at this unnecessary addition to her 
family She was happy in her own way with 
her three sons, and she considered it a terrible 
upsetting of her domestic arrangements when 
this thirteen-year old village lad was introduced. 
Her husband had grown up in years only and 
had absolutely no practical knowledge of life, 
,she bitterly thought 

A boy of thirteen or fourteen is a veritable 
nuisance in this world. He is neither beautiful 
nor useful He is neither a baby nor a man. If 
he lisps in a childish way he is called a baby, 
while he is called impertinent if he behaves like 
a grown-up person. The charm of his childlike 
ways and the sweetness of his voice suddenly 
leave him and everyone invariably finds fault 
with him. He is then at the unattractive age 
when he outgrows his clothes with unbecoming 
liaste. Men can easily excuse the shortcomings 
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of childhood but the unavoidable lapses of a boy 
of thirteen are very hard to tolerate. 

The boy also feels somehow that he is a 
misfit in society and he becomes shy and 
apologetic. And yet it is at this age that a boy 
yearns for love and affection. He is ready to be a 
slave to any generous person from whom he may 
win some sympathy. But nobody dares love him 
openly, for that would be regarded as undue* 
indulgence. He is like a stray dog that has lost 
his master. 

For a boy of this age, any place except hia 
own home is a torture. He can hardly endure 
the experience of living in a strange house 
among strangers. The least indifference pricks 
him like a thorn. This age is particularly noted 
for adoration of womanhood, and to be slighted 
by women, therefore, is the most unbearable 
suffering. 

It was most painful to Fatik to live like an 
unwelcome guest in his aunt’s house. * In his 
attempt to please her he would overdo any work 
which his aunt might assign to him. She would 
daipp his ardour by telling him not to be s6 
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stupid, to attend to his own work. His aunt's 
sudden solicitude for his welfare was to him a 
cruel form of injustice. Fatik felt cramped m 
this atmosphere of neglect in his aunt's house 
He could not breathe freely. He wanted to go 
out into the open country and fill the day to 
the brim with pranks and frolics and play in 
unhampered freedom of body and mind. And 
of all things he felt the irresistible attraction of 
his mother who had been so unjust and hard to 
him. 

In the heart of this lean and ugly boy there 
was a kind of physical Ipve like that of an 
animal, and a blind longing to be near the one 
who was loved. It was like the lowing of a calf 
in the twilight—a silent cry in the dim inner 
heart to be united with the mother. 

In his school Fatik was the most inattentive 
and backward boy. He would gape and remain 
silent when the teacher asked him a question. 
He bore patiently, like an overladen ass, the 
blows he received from his teacher. During the 
play-interval he would wistfully stand by the 
window and gasse at the roofs of the distant 
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houses and his heart would ache with longing 
if he saw children flying kites from the roofs of 
their houses in the blazing midday sun or 
frolicking on the terrace. 

One day gathering all his courage together 
he said to his uncle, “Uncle, I want to go home.*^ 
“Wait till the holidays come,” said his 
uncle. But the Puja holidays were still far off. 

One day Fatik lost his lesson book. He could 
hardly prepare his home-task even when he had 
all the books with him and now the situation 
was hopeless. Next day the teacher was even 
more furious with him than usual'and carried 
out with extra zest his daily routine of thrashing 
and insulting the boy. Fatik’s position at school 
became so humiliating that his cousins very 
nearly disowned him for shame. But they seemed 
to enjoy much more than the other boys the 
insults that were heaped on Fatik. ^ 

Finding the situation intolerable, one day 
Fatik went to his aunt and whined like a culprit, 
have lost my book, aunt ” His aunt pursed 
her yps in contempt and said, “What a clumsy 
lout you are I Do you think I can afford to buy 
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new books for you five times a month So Fatik 
left his aunt without a word 

His mind was filled with revolt against his 
mother. Why had she sent him here to live like 
a charity boy and to waste other people’s money ^ 
His poverty and lowly state began to haunt him 
like a nightmare 

That night, on his way back from school, 
Fatik had a violent headache and a fit of 
shivering He felt he was going to have an 
attack of fever. He felt too that he would be 
more than a burden to his aunt if he was laid up 
with fever This strange and foolish boy thought 
it a shame even to expect to be nursed by any¬ 
body else than his own mother 

The next morning Fatik was nowhere to be 
seen All attempts to trace him in the houses of 
neighbours and outside were of no avail Daring 
the night the ram had been falling in torrents. 
Those who went out in search of the boy got 
thoroughly drenched. At last Bishwambhar had 
to go to the police for help. 

The following day, towards evening, a police 
van stopped at the door of Bishwambhar Babu’s 
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house. It was still raining and water stood 
knee-deep in the street. Two constables carried 
Patik in their arms and set him down before 
Bishwambhar He was drenched to the skin 
and muddy all over. His face was flushed red 
with fever and he was shivering Bishwambhar 
carried him in his arms and took him to his 
bedroom. 

m 

At the sight of the boy the aunt cried out 
angrily. “What a lot of trouble you have brought 
to the house * Hadn’t you better send him 
home V* The woman was not to blame She had 
been in great anxiety all through the day and 
could not eat or rest 

When Fatik heard her words he sobbed out 
loudly. “Uncle, I wanted to go back to my 
mother, but they dragged me back again.” 

The fever rose very high. All night the boy 
was delirious. Bishwambhar called in a doctor. 
Fatik opened his eyes, flushed with fever, fixed 
his blank gaze on the ceiling and said * “Uncle, 
have the holidays come yet^ May I go home 
now V* 

Birfiwambhar wiped the tears-from his eyes. 
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He then took Fatik’s lean and burning hand in 
his own and sat by his side. 

Fatik began to mutter to himself • ‘‘Mother, 
don’t beat me I will tell you the truth—I have 
done no wrong ” 

The next day Fatik became conscious for a 
short time and looked blankly all about the room 
^s if expecting someone to come. Disappointed 
in his search, he heaved a deep sigh and turned 
his face to the wall. 

Bishwambhar read his thoughts and 
whispered in his ear “Fatik, I have sent for 
your mother.” 

The next day went by. The doctor said 
gravely that the boy was passing through a very 
critical stage. 

Bishwambhar eagerly awaited the arrival of 
his sister, expecting her every moment. He 
continued to sit beside the sick boy in that 
dimly lit room, 

Fatik began in a sonorous voice: “By the 
mark, two fathoms! By the mark, three 
fathoms*” On his journey to Calcutta he had 
crossed a river by steamer. He had then heard 
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the sailors cry in that fashion while sounding 
the river. Now in his delirium he was imitating 
their cry. But he was unable to fathom the 
depth of that unfathomable ocean where he was 
shortly to begin his endless journey. 

Just then Fatik’s mother burst into the 
room like a whirlwind apd began to cry. With 
difficulty, Bishwambhar checked her outburst of 
mad grief She threw herself on the boy’s bed, 
and called out loudly, “Fatik, my darling, 
my darling ” 

Fatik responded quickly to her call. “Eh?’^ 
he said. 

She again burst out, “Oh Fatik, my darling.*' 

With a vacant look Fatik slowly turned 
towards her and said, “Mother, the holidays 
have come and I am going back home.” 

(Adapted from a short story 
by Rabindranath Tagore) 




David’s Journey 
& - 


[Introduction —David Copperfield was 
barely nine when he was sent away from home 
by his step-father, Mr. Murdstone. He was 
removed to a boarding-school near London, as a 
punishment for biting Mr. Murdstone in the arm; 
this happened when Mr. Murdstone was caning 
David for not being able to say his lessons. 

Here we get a picture of some aspects of 
English life in the earlier half of the nineteenth 
century. The steam engine was yet to come^ 
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London was then connected with the other 
important towns of England by stage-coaches 
“drawn by horses. The stage-coach performed 
the same useful function as the railway train 
performs today. 

David was sent from his home at Blunder- 
stone in Suffolk to Yarmouth in the carrier’s 
<5art. At Yarmouth he caught the stage-coach 
to London. The coffee-house corresponds to the 
modern refreshment room and restaurant. 

f 

The school life of a boy at that tune was 
entirely different from what it is nowadays. The 
eane was unsparingly used, for it was thought 
that it saved the boy from being spoilt. The 
government neglected the schools and seldom 
inspected them Education was left in the hands 
of individuals who followed their own methods 
without much reference to public opinion. 

The narrator of the story is David himself.] 

W®’ that IS to say, I, David and the carrier 
Mr. Barkis might have gone half a mile 
whei} my pocket handkerchief was quite wet 
4himigh. 
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Having by this time cried as- much as I 
possibly could I began to think it was no use 
crying any more 

I had now leisure to examine the purse It 
was a stiff leather purse and had three bright 
shillings in it. But its most precious contents 
were two half-crowns folded together in a bit of 
paper on which was written in my mother’s 
hand, “Foi Davy, with my love.” 

After we had jogged on for some little time 
I asked the carrier if he was going all the way. 

“All the way where ?” said the carrier. 

“There,” I said. 

“Where’s there asked the carrier. 

“Near London,” I said. 

“Why, that horse,” said the carrier, “would' 
be deader than pork afore he got half the way.” 

“Are you only going to Yarmouth, then^” 
I said. 

“That’s about it,” said the carrier. “And’ 
there I shall take you to the stage-coach, and the 
stage-coach will take you to—^wherever it is ” 

As this was a great deal for the carrier to- 
say, I offered him a cake, which he ate at ono^ 
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gulp, exactly like an elephant. It made no more 

« 

impression on his big face than it would have 
• done on an elephant's. 

I was feeling quite worn-out by all that had 
happened lately. So I lay down on a sack in the 
cart and fell asleep I slept soundly until we got 
to Yarmouth. 

The coach was there in the yard, shining 
very much all over but without any horses to it 
as yet. It looked in that state as if nothing was 
more unlikely than its ever going to London. 
I was thinking this when a lady looked out of 
a bow-window, where some fowls and joints of 
meat were hanging up and said; 

“Is that the little gentleman from Blunder- 
. stone 

“Yes, Ma’am,” I said. 

“What name inquired the lady. 

I told her my name. She then rang the bell 
and called out. “William, show the coffee-room.” 

On hearing the bell a waiter came running 
•ntit of the kitchen to show the coffee-room. He 
.seemed a good deal surprised when he found he 

^nly to show it to me. 
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It was a large room with some large maps in 
it. I doubt whether I would have felt more a 
-stranger if the maps had been real foreign coun¬ 
tries and I cast away in the middle of them. Cap 

in hand I sat down on the corner of the chair 

« 

nearest the door. Then the waiter Jaid a cloth 
on purpose for niB and put a set of castors on it. 
I think I must have turned red all over with 
modesty. 

He brought me some chops and vegetables. 
He then put a chair for me at the table and called 
me very affably to take my seat. 

I thanked him and took my seat at the table. 
I found it very difficult to handle my knife and 
fork with any skill at all. There was also the 
fear of splashing myself with the gravy. All the 
while, the waiter was standing opposite, staring 
very hard. 

After watching me into the second chop, he 
said: *‘There’s half a pint of ale for you. Will 
you have it now?” I thanked him, and said 
“Yes” upon which he poured it out of a jug into 
a large tumbler. He held it up against the light 
and made it look beautiful. 
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eye!” said he. “It seems a good deal, 

don^t 

“It does seem a good deal/* I answered with 
a smile It was quite delightful to me to find 
him so pleasant He looked quite friendly, 
“There was a gentleman here, yesterday,*^ 
he said, “a stout gentleman by the name of 
Topsawyer Perhaps you know him^” 

“No,** I said, “I don*t think-** 

“He came in here,** said the waiter looking 
at the light through the tumbler, “ordered a glass 
of this ale—would order it—I told him not— 
drank it and fell dead It was too old for him **^ 
I was very much shocked to hear of this 
melancholy accident and said that I thought I 
had better have some water. 

“Why, you see,** said the waiter, still 
looking at the light through the tumbler, “our 
people don*t like things being ordered and left* 
It offends them. But I will drink it, if you like; 
I am used to it and use is everything. I don’t 
think it’ll hurt me, if I throw it back and take 
Iteff, shalll?** 

1 jpequested him to drink it, if he thought he 
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could do it safely. He then threw his head back 
and took it off quickly I had a great fear, I 
confess, of seeing him meet the fate of the 
lamented Mr. Topsawyer and fall lifeless on the 
carpet But it did not hurt him On thercontrary, 
I thought he seemed the fresher for it. 

“What have we got here,” he said putting 
a fork into my dish “Not chops 

“Chops,” I said 

“Lord bless my soult” he exclaimed, “I 
didn't know they were chops Why a chop is the 
very thing to take off the bad effects of that beer 1 
Isn't that lucky ^'' 

So he took a chop by the bone in one hand, 
and a potato in the other, and ate them with a 
very good appetite, to my great satisfaction. He 
afterwards took another chop and another 
potato, and after that, another chop and another 
potato. 

' When we had done, he brought me a 
pudding. He set it before me and seemed to 
become absent in mind for some moments. 

“How's the pie?” he said, rousing himself. 

“It's pudding,” I said. 

V “~6 
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“Pudding f*' he exclaimed He then looked 
at it nearer and said, “Why, bless me, so it isJ” 
He took up a table-spoon and said, “Pudding is 
my favourite Isn’t that lucky ^ Come on, little 
’un, and let’s see who’ll get most ” 

The waiter certainly got most. He entreated 

i 

me more than once to come in and win, but what 
with his table-spoon to my teaspoon and his 
appetite to my appetite, I was left far behind 
at the first mouthful I had no chance with him 
I never saw anyone enjoy a pudding so much, I 
think. 

Finding him so very friendly, it was then 
that I asked for a pen and ink and paper to write 
to Peggoty. He not only brought it immediately, 
but was good enough to look over me while I 
wrote the letter When I had finished it, he 
asked me where I was going to school. 

I said, “Near London,” which was all I 
knew, 

“Oh, my eyeJ’^ he said, looking very low- 
apirited; “I am sorry for that.” 

^ fWhy/' I asked him. 
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“O Lord,” he said, shaking his head, “that’ll 
be the school where they broke the boy’s ribs— 
two ribs—a little boy he was. I should say he 
was—let me see—how old are you, about 
“Between eight and nine,” I said 
“That’s just his age,” he said, “he was eight 
years and six months old when they broke his 
first rib, eight years and eight months old when 
they broke his second, and did for him ” 

I inquired how it was done. His answer 
was cheering to my spirit, for it consisted of two 
dismal words, ‘With whopping ” 

The blowing of the coach-horn in the yard 
made me get up I then inquired with the 
mingled pride and difl&dence afforded by the 
possession of a purse, if there were anything to 
pay “There’s a sheet of letter-paper,” he replied. 
^‘Did you ever buy a sheet of letter-paper^” he 
.asked. I could not remember that I ever did. 

, “It’s dear,” he said, “on account of the duty. 
Three-pence. That’s the way we’re taxed in this 
-counliry. There’s nothing else except the waiter. 
JNever mind the ink. I lose by that ” 

“What should you—^what should I—:how 
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much ought I to—^what would it be right to pay 
the waiter, if you please,” I stammered, blushing. 

“If I hadn’t a family, and that family hadn’t 
the cowpox,” said the waiter, “I wouldn’t take 
sixpence If I didn’t support an aged parent 
and a lovely sister,” here the waiter was greatly 
agitated—“I wouldn’t take a farthing If*I had 
a good place and was treated well here, I should 
beg your acceptance of a trifle instead of my 
taking it But I live on broken wittles—and I 

sleep on the coals-” Here the waiter burst 

into tears 

I was moved I felt that any recognition 
short of ninepence would be mere hardness of 
heart. I therefore gave him one of my three 
bright shillings He spun it up with his thumb 
directly afterwards, to try the goodness of it. 

I was somewhat pained to find, when I was 
being helped up behind the coach, that I was 
supposed to have eaten all the dinner without 
any help. I overheard the lady in the bow* 
window say to the guard, “Take care of that 
child, George, or he’ll burst i” I also saw the 
whmto-servmts, who were about the place, come 
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out to look and giggle at me as a young 
phenomenon. 

My unfortunate friend, the waiter, who had 
quite recovered his spirits did not appear to be 
disturbed by this He joined in the general 
admiration without any sign of confusion 

We had started from Yarmouth at three 
o'clock in the afternoon. We were due in London 
about eight next morning. By degrees we 
approached the metropolis, and in due time 
arrived at the inn in the Whitechapel district, 
for which we were bound 
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MAN came to the bookmg-ofl&ce and 
whispered to the clerk The clerk pushed me 
over to him, as if I were weighed, bought, 
delivered and paid for. 

“You are the new boy^'' he said 
“Yes, Sir,” I said. 

“I am one of the masters at Salem House,” 
he said. We found the stage-coach very near 
at hand. They put me inside where there were 
n4 passengers, and where I slept deeply. 
Presently it stopped 

, X short walk brought us to Salem House. 
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Over a door in the wail was a board with Salem 
House written upon it Salem House was a 
square brick building with wings, of a bare and 
dull appearance It was holiday-time and all 
the boys were at their homes Mr Creakle, the 
proprietor, was down by the seaside with Mrs 
and Miss Creakle I learnt also from Mr Mell 
(for that was the name of the master) that 1 was 
sent in holiday-tiine as a punishment for my 
misdoing. 

The schoolroom was the most forlorn and 
desolate place I had ever seen The walls were 
splashed with ink It was a long room with 
three rows of desks and six of forms and brist¬ 
ling all round with pegs for hats and slates. 
Scraps of old copy books and exercises littered 
the dirty floor. 

Mr. Mell having left me, I went softly to 
the upper end of the room I suddenly came 
upon a pasteboard placard, lying on the desk, on 
which was beautifully written “Take care of 
him, he bites.” 

I got upon the desk immediately. I thought 
that there must be a fierce dog underneath But 
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I could see nothing of him. I was still engaged 
in peering about when Mr. Mell came back, and 
a.sked me what I did up there 

“If you please, Sir,” said I, “I am looking 
for the dog ” 

“Dog!” said he “What dog^” 

“Is not it a dog, Sir^” 

“Is not what a dog 

“That's to be taken care of. Sir, that bites ” 
“No, Copperfield,” said he gravely, “that's 
not a dog, that's a boy My instructions are, 
Copperfield, to put this placard on your back 
I am sorry to make such a beginning with you, 
but I must do it ” 

With that, he took me down and tied the 
placard on m’y shoulders What I suffered from 
that placard nobody can imagine Wherever I 
went I had to carry it Whether people saw it 
or not I always fancied that someone was 
reading it. 

One day I was informed by Mr. Mell that 
Mr, Creakle would be home that evening. In 
the evening, after tea, I heard that he had come, 
bedtime I was fetched by the keeper of 
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the gate, who had a wooden leg, to appear before 
him. I went on my way, trembling, to Mr. 
Creakle’s presence. He was a stout gentleman 
with a bunch of watch-chains and seals, sitting 

V 

in an armchair in the parlour with Mrs and 
Miss Creakle. But I hardly saw anybody but 
Mr. Creakle. 

“So*” said Mr. Creakle, “this is the gentle¬ 
man whose teeth are to be filed i Turn him 
round.” 

The man with the wooden leg turned me 
about so as to exhibit the placard When it was 
over, he turned me about again, with my face 
to Mr. Creakle. 

“Now,” said Mr. Creakle, “what’s the report 
of this boy?” “There’s nothing against him 
yet,” returned the man with the wooden leg 
“There has been no opportunity ” 

I thought Mr. Creakle was disappointed 
“Come here, Sir,” said he, beckoning to me. “I 
have the happiness of knowing your step-father. 
He knows me and I know him. Do vou know 
me ? Hey ?” said he, pinching my ear with cruel 
playfulness. 
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“Not yet, Sir,’' I said, flinching with pain. 
“I will tell you what I am,” whispered Mr. 
Creakle, letting my ear go at last with a screw 
at parting that brought tears into my eyes. “I 
am a Tartar. Now you have begun to know me,, 
my young friend, and you may go Take him 
away.” 

Tommy Traddles was the first boy who 
returned It was really happy for me that he 
came back first. He enjoyed the placard very 
much and began to present me to every other of 
the five and forty boys of the school who came 
back soon afterwards This was the mode of his 
introduction, “Look here, here’s a game.” For¬ 
tunately too the greater part of the boys came 
back low-spirited. So they were not so rowdy at 
my expense as I had expected Some of them 
certainly did dance about me like Bed 
Indians. Many of the boys pretended that I was 
a dog. They patted me and smoothed me lest I 
should bite saying, “Lie down, Sir.” It cost mo 
sohie tears but on the whole it was much better 
than I had thought. 

J was not considered as being formally 
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received into the school, however, until J. Steer- 
forth arrived This boy was reputed to be a great 
scholar and at least half a dozen years my senior, 
I was carried to him as before a magistrate and 
he inquired into the details of my punishments. 
Then he was pleased to express his opinion that 
it was a “Jolly Shame” For that I was bound tO' 
him ever afterwards. 

Steerforth then asked me what money I had. 
I told him that I had seven shillings. 

“You had better give it me to take care of,”“ 
he said “At least, you can, if you like. You 
needn’t if you don’t like.” 

I gladly handed him the money. “Perhapa 
you would like to spend a couple of shillings or 
so in a bottle of currant wine, up in the bed¬ 
room said Steerforth “You belong to my 
bedroom, I find.” 

It certainly had not occurred to me before, 
but I said, “Yes, I should like that.” 

“Very good,” said Steerforth “You will be 
glad to spend another shilling or so in almond 
cakes, I dare say?” 

I said, “Yes, I should like that too.” 
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“And another shilling or so in biscuits and 
another m fruits, eh said Steerforth. 

I smiled, because he smiled, but I was a little 
troubled in my mind too. 

When we went upstairs to bed, Steerforth 
produced the whole seven shillings’ worth of 
food and drink He spread it out on my bed ui 
the moonlight, saying 

“There you are, Copperfield, and a royal 
spread you have got ” 

I begged him to do me the favour of pre¬ 
siding and he acceded to my request He sat 
upon my pillow and distributed the viands with 
perfect fairness I sat on his left hand and the 
rest of the boys were grouped about us, on the 
nearest beds and on the floor 

The next day the school began in earnest. 
1 remember that the roar of voices in the school¬ 
room was suddenly hushed as death when Mr 
Creakle entered He stood in the doorway 
looking round upon us like a giant in a story 
book surveying his captives. 

“Now, boys, this is a new half. Take care 
you are about in this new half. Come 
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iresh up to the lessons, I advise you, for 1 come 
fresh up to the punishment T won*t flinch. It 
will be of no use your rubbing yourselves, you 
won’t rub the marks out that I shall give you 
Now get to work, every boy * ” 

When this dreadful lecture was over, Mr 
Ch’eakle came to where I sat He told me that 
if I were famous for biting, he was famous for 
biting too. He then showed me the cane and 
asked me what I thought of that, for a tooth ^ 
Was it a sharp tooth, hey^ Was it a double 
tooth, hey^ Had it a deep prong, hey^ Did it 
bite, hey^ Did it bite^ And at every question 
he gave me a fleshy cut with it that made me 
writhe. 

Half the establishment was writhing and 
crying, before the day’s work began And how 
much of it had writhed and cried before the 
day’s work was over I am really afraid to 
recollect, lest I should seem to exaggerate. 

(Adapted from Charles Dickens’ 
David Copperfield) 



ancient Hindus were noted for their love 
of truth and their devotion to religion 
Above all, they had a desire for knowledge. 
Even very young boys pursued knowledge with 
great earnestness. The story of Nachiketa, taken 
from the Hindu Scriptures, illustrates how 
advanced the boys of those bygone ages were in 
the domain of knowledge. 

Gautama, the sage, wished to give away 
that he possessed on earth in order 
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to make himself worthy of heavenly rewards 
His son, Nachiketa, was then a mere boj' 
Young as he was, however, he was very wise 
and well-versed in the Shastras When his 
father had given away everything to the priests, 
Nachiketa thought to himself- “Surely I also 
belong to my father My father cannot attain 
heaven if he does not give me away too ” So he 
went to his father and said “Dear fathir, to 
whom will you give me^” But his father was 
busy with religious rites and did not answer 
him. 

Again his son said • “Dear father, to whom 
will you give me This time also his father did 
not answer. 

For a third time the son put the same 
-question. Then his father became angry and 
replied: “I will give you to Yama, the god of 
-death.” 

Gautama immediately regretted his words, 
but they had been spoken, though in anger and 
lia$te and he could not recall them He must he 
Irue to his words and offer his son for sacrifice 

Nachiketa said to his father: “Do not be 
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distressed, dear father. I will go to Jama, a» 
you have bidden me A father’s word must not 
be disobeyed I shall set out before many * 1 ^ 0 ' 
have still to die For everybody must go to 
Yama at the end of his life on earth ” So saying, 
Nachiketa saluted his father by putting the dust 
of his father’s feet on his head and started for 
Yama's abode. 

4^fter a long journey Nachiketa entered 
Yama's house. There was no one to receive him,^ 
for Yama was away from home. 

So for three days and three nights he waited 
for Yama He neither ate nor drank anything 
during this period 

Yama returned after three days. He learned 
that Nachiketa had eaten nothing in his house 
during his absence. Now a guest in India is held 
sacred. So Yama was sorry that his guest had 
not eaten in his house When he learned of the 
object of Nachiketa’s visit, he was pleased with 
this truth-loving boy. 

' “O my venerable guest,” he said, “you have 
dwolt in my house three days without eating. 
So I will grant you three wishes.” 



8 ^ 


• Story of Nachiketa 

Nachiketa said: ‘*0 Yama, you are most 

gracious to me* I will now express ihe three 
wishes you have offered me. As the first wish 
I choose that my father Gautama shall be kind 
to me and free from anger towards me. Let him 
also recognise me when I return from your 
house ” 

“It is granted/' said Yama. 

Nachiketa then asked Yama, as his second 
wish, that his good works on earth might not 
perish Yama explained to him that his good 
works would never perish if he performed 
sacrifices and that through sacrifice he might 
attain heaven. 

The third wish was the most difficult to 
explain. 

“Now tell me, O Death,” he said, “how can I 
conquer you^ Man is mortal. How can he 
become immortal Yama said : “Choose some 
other wish, Nachiketa. The thing you have 
asked is very difficult. I will give you the wealth 
of a king, and you may live as long as you 
desire. Ask for sons and grandsons who shall 

live (or a hundred years, ask for herds of cattle, 

V—7 
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elephants and horses. But do npt ask me to 
explain the conquest of Death.” 

Nachiketa's reply was filled with wisdom. 
He said : “These things last till tomorrow, O 
Death. Even the whole of life is short. Keep 
your elephants and your wealth. No man can 
he made happy by wealth alone. Tell me how I 

p 

may conquer death.” 

Yama then explained at length to Nachiketa 
the mystery of life and of death. Nachiketa was 
now satisfied beyond measure. Filled with joy, 
he bade farewell to Yama and started for his 
father's house. Alone of all mortals he under¬ 
stood the mystery of death. 




[Introduction :—Here is a picture of the 
English yeomen (middle class farmers) during 
ihe troubled period of Prince John’s misrule. 
Eichard the Lion-hearted was justly popular 
among his subjects. But he had gone to Pales¬ 
tine to fight in the Holy Wars, leaving his 
brother John to rule in his stead. John was as 
weak as he was wicked and allowed the Norman 
Barons to exploit the people of England, and 
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spread tyranny all over the land. Many Eng¬ 
lishmen tried to right the wrongs done to them 
by the Normans, and consequently were declared 
outlaws. The English hated the Normans and 
stuck to their own manners and customs instead 
of imitating their conquerors. 

The English yeomen were noted for their 
skill in archery, at which they gave a good 
account of themselves at the Battle of Hastings 
(A D. 1066). In the following pages you will see' 
how they kept up the practice of archery even 
under the Norman rulers, who gave them very 
little patronage. 

Locksley of the narrative was one of the* 
noted outlaws of England, a member of the* 
party of Robin Hood and his Merry Men He 
came in disguise to take part in an archery com¬ 
petition. 

Prince John was presiding over a tourna- 
itent in which the upper classes could take part. 
At the conclusion of the tournament a competi¬ 
tion' ih arohery took place. This was open to the 
(llpmoai people.] 
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An Arehery Competition 

^HE tournament was over. Prince John 
was about to give the signal for retiring from 
4;he lists for that day, when a letter was put 
into his hand. ' 

The Prince read the contents of the letter 
and was much agitated. His brother 
Pichard had been imprisoned by the Duke of 
Austria on his way back to England from the 
Holy Wars. The letter informed John that 
Richard had somehow managed to escape and 
was returning home. That meant the end of 
John’s supremacy. So John decided to prevent 
King Richard from landing on England’s soil. 

To keep himself free for action, Prince John 
wished to have it announced that the popular 
^ames which were to have been held the follow¬ 
ing morning, should be stopped. 

“Your Highness,” said De Bracy, a Norman 
Baron, “the Yeomen and the Commons must not 
be dismissed discontented, for lack of their share 
in the sports.” 

“The day,” said Waldemar, another Nor¬ 
man Baron, “is not yet very far spent. Let the 
a>rdier8 shoot a few rounds at the target, and let 
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the prize be adjusted. This will be a fulfilment 
of the Prince’s promise, so far as this herd of 
Saxon serfs is concerned.” 

*T thank thee, Waldemar,” said the Prince, 
“Were this my last hour of power,” he continued, 
“it should be an hour of pleasure. Our banquet 
also shall go forward tonight as we proposed. 
Let new cares come with tomorrow’s new day.”" 

The sound of trumpets soon recalled the 
spectators. It was announced that the archery 
contest intended for the next day would be heM 
presently. To the best archer a prize was to be 
awarded: a bugle horn, mounted with silver. 

More than thirty yeomen at first presented 
themselves as competitors. But when the 
archers understood that they were to be matched 
with the famous archer, Hubert, upwards of 
twenty withdrew from the contest. Even then 
the diminished list of competitors for fame in 
archery amounted to eight. 

A target was placed at one end of the* 
gs^them avenue which led to the lists. The 
contending archers look their stations in turn,. 
^ tile otlnir end of the southern access. The 
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archers had drawn lots previously for their 
order of precedence. Each was to shoot three 
shafts. The sports were regulated by an inferior 
officer called the provost of the games. For no 
higher officer would take part in the sports of the 
common people. 

One by one the archers came forward and 
delivered their shafts, yeomanlike and bravely. 
Of twenty-four arrows shot one after another ten 
were fixed in the target. The others ranged near 
about it. So considering the distance of the 
mark, it was accounted good archery. Of the 
ten shafts which hit the target, two within the 
inner ring were shot by Hubert, a yeoman in the 
service of a Norman nobleman. He was pro- 
nounced victorious. 

A bold yeoman, a stranger to that part of 
the country was standing by. Prince John sum¬ 
moned him to his presence. In the early part 
of the day the yeoman had bragged of his 
mastery in archery, and this had offended the 
Prince greatly. He now wanted to teach him a 
lesson. 

‘"Now, Locksley,'' said Prince John, address- 
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ing the yeoman, “will you compete with Hubert, 
submit?” 

“I am content to try my fortune,” said Lock- 
sley, “but on one condition. When I have shot 
two shafts at yonder mark of Hubert's he shall 
be bound to shoot one at this which I shall 
propose.” 

“That is a fair request,” answered Prince 
John, “and it shall not be refused. If you can 
beat this braggart, Hubert, I will fill thy bugle 
with silver-pennies.”' “A man can but do his 
best,” answered Hubert, “but my grandsire 
drew a good long bow at Hastings, and I trust 
not to dishonour his memory ” 

The former target was now removed and a 

fresh one of the same size was placed there. 

«> 

Hubert was the victor in the first trial of skill 
and so he had the right to shoot first. He took 
his aim very carefully, while he held in his hand 
his bended bow, with the arrow placed on the 
ftring. At last he made a step forward. Baising 
bow lat the full stretch of his left arm, he 
bis bow-string to his ear. The arrow 
through the air. It alighted within the? 
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inner ring of the target, but not exactly in the 
"Centre. 

“You have not allowed for the wind, 
Hubert,” said his rival, bending his bow, “other¬ 
wise that would have been a better shot ” 

* 

So saying and without pausing to take his 
aim Locksley stepped to the appointed station. 
He appeared to shoot his arrow as carelessly as 
if he had not even looked at the mark. The arrow 
alighted in the target two inches nearer to the 
white spot Avhich marked the centre than that of 
Hubert. “By the light of heaven said Prince 
John, “Hubert, if thou dost allow that knave to 
overcome thee, thou art worthy of the gallows 

Thus exhorted by the Prince, Hubert took 
his place again. He made allowance for the 
very light wind which had just risen. He then 
shot so well that his arrow alighted m the very 
centre of the target. 

“A Hubert! A Hubert!” shouted the people. 
“In the clout J in the clout! a Hubert for ever,” 

“You cannot mend that shot, Locksley,” 
ssaid Prince John, with a smile of insult. 
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“I will notch his shaft for him, however,*' 
replied Locksley. 

He let his arrow fly with as little care as; 
before. It alighted right upon that of his rival,, 
which it split to shivers. The people who stood 
around were so surprised at his wonderful skill 
that they could not even give vent to it with 
their usual clamour. “This must be the devil, 
and no man of flesh and blood,** whispered the: 
yeomen to each other “Such archery has never 
been seen since a bow was first bent m Britain.*** 

With the permission of Prince John, 
Locksley then went to a willow bush outside the 
lists. He presently came back with a willow 
wand about six feet long, perfectly straight, and 
rather thicker than a man’s thumb. “A child of 
seven^” he said, “might hit yonder target with a 
headless shaft.” He then walked to the other end 
of the lists and struck the willow wand upright 
in the ground. He added, “He that hits that rod 
at five i^res yards, 1 call him an archer fit to 
bear both bow and quiver before a king.” 

this yeoihan can cleave that rod,” said 

1 p 

alhtall yield to the devil that is in him,, 
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and not tb any human skill. A man can but do- 
his best, and I will not shoot where I am sure to- 
miss.” 

“Cowardly dogi” said Prince John, “Sirrah 
Locksley, do thou shoot; but if thou bittest such 
a mark, I will say thou art the first man that 
ever did so.” 

“I will do my best, as Hubert says,”' 
answered Locksley, “no man can do more.” So^ 
saying he again bent his bow. He took his aim 
with great care. The arrow split the willow rod 
against which it was aimed. A shout of applause 
followed from the people and even Prince John 
in admiration of his skill lost for an instant his^ 
dislike to his person. “These twenty nobles,” he 
said, “which, with the bugle, you have fairly 
won, are your own. We will make them fifty 
if you take livery and service with us as a 
yeoman of our bodyguard and be near to our 
person. For never did so strong a hand bend a 
bow or so true an eye direct a shaft.” 

“Pardon me, noble Prince,” said Locksley, 
“I have vowed that if ever I take service, it 
should be with your royal brother King Richard.. 
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Thede twenty nobles I leave to Hubert He has 
this day drawn as brave a bow as his grandsire 
did at Hastings Had his modesty not refused 
the trial, he would have hit the wand as well 
as H” 

Hubert shook his head, as, half unwillingly, 
he took the gift from the stranger, Locksley 
who was anxious to escape the further attention 
of the Prince had already mixed with the crowd, 
.and was seen no more. 


(Adapted from Scott’s Ivanhoe), 



Legrand's new abode 

jyrANY years ago I made the acquaintance of a 
certain Mr. William Legrand. He was of a 
respectable family and at one time had been 
wealthy A series of misfortunes, however, had 
reduced him to want. Because of his poverty he 
was obliged to leave Orleans, the city of his fore¬ 
fathers, and took his residence at Sullivan’s 
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Island, near Charleston, South Carolina. The 
island was a very unusual one. It consisted of 
little more than sand and was about three miles 
long. Its breadth was at no point more than a 
quarter of a mile The vegetation was scant, or 
at best dwarfish. The whole island, except for 
a line of hard white beach on the sea coast, was 
covered with a dense undergrowth of sweet 
myrtle, which often attained a height of fifteen 
to seventy feet. 

It was here, not far from the eastern or more 
remote end of the island, that Legrand had built 
himself a small hut. Mr. Legrand was well- 
educated and was endowed with unusual powers 
•of mind. But he was at heart a hater of man¬ 
kind. He had many books with him. But he 
rarely used them. His chief amusements were 
hunting and fishing or collecting specimens of 
.-shells, of which he had a large collection. His 
only companion was a negro, named Jupiter, 
who was so devoted to his young master that he 
•could not be induced by any of his misfortunes 
to leave him. He was a guardian to him in his 
rsolitary life. 
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The Gold Bug 

One winter evening I came to his hut, and, 
finding no one inside, sat comfortably by a good 
fire blazing upon tjbe hearth. Soon after dark, 
the master and the servant returned. Their wel- 

s 

<;ome was a most cordial one. Jupiter grinned 
from ear to ear and bustled about to prepare 
some food for supper. Legrand was full of joy. 
He told me that he had found a very strange 
beetle. He had loaned it to a friend but the next 
morning he was going to send Jupiter for it and 
show it to me. 

“You can't have an idea of the brilliant 
golden lustre its scales emit,” he said, “but of 
this you really can't judge until tomorrow. In 
the meantime I can give you some idea of the 
shape.” 

With these words he sat down at a small 
table on which were a pen and ink but no paper. 
He looked for some in a drawer but was unable 
to find any. He then took from his waistcoat 
pocket a scrap of very dirty paper. He made a 
rough drawing upon it with the pen. I was still 
sitting by the fire to warm myself when he 
handed it to me. Just then, Legrand's pet dog 
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entered the room and began caressing me. When 
he had finished I looked at the paper and found 
myself more than a little puzzled at what my 
friend had sketched on it 

“I must confess,” I exclaimed, “I never saw 
anything like it before it looks like a skull or 
a death’s head—” 

“A death’s head*” echoed Legrand, ‘'Why,. . 
I clearly drew the beetle and I am not a bad 
hand at drawing ” 

“Well, well*” I said, “Perhaps you aren’t,, 
still I don’t see it ” And I handed him the paper 
without any further comment, not wanting to- 
anger him He took the paper very peevishly 
and was about to crumple it and throw it into 
the fire. Suddenly, however, a casual glance at 
the drawing seemed to rivet his attention. In 
an instant his face grew very rerf and then ha 
bacame deathly pale. He began to make an 
anxious examination of the paper, turning it in 

j 

eyery direction. He said nothing, however, and 
h|s conduct greatly astonished me. Finding him 

, I thought it best to take leave of 
I not pmm me to pass the night ^ * 
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the hut, but as I departed he shook my hand 
with even more than his usual cordiality 
An invitation from Legrand 

One morning about a month later I received 
a visit from Jupiter, Legrand’s faithful negro. 
He was in very low spirits. He said his master 
had gone mad and that it must be due to his hav¬ 
ing been bitten by the gold bug somewhere about 
the head, for he talked about gold even in his 
sleep and behaved like a madman while awake. 
Jupiter carried a letter from Legrand which he 
handed to me. The letter requested me to see 
him that very night upon some business of the 
greatest importance. The tone of the letter waa 
so earnest that without a moment’s hesitation I 
prepared to accompany the negro. 

It was about three in the afternoon when we 
arrived. Legrand had been eagerly awaiting us 
He grasped my hand in glee. After exchanging 
greetings, I asked him whether he had received 
the gold bug back from his friend 

“Oh yes I” he said, colouring violently, “I 
got it from him the next morning. Nothing could 
tempt me to part with that beetle. Bo you know 
V ——8 
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that Jupiter is quite right in supposing it to be 
a bug of real gold ? This bug is going to make 
my fortune ” 

The strange beetle 

With a note of triumph in his voice, he 
arose and brought me the beetle from a glass 
case in which it was enclosed I,t was indeed a 
beautiful beetle The scales were exceedingly 
hard and glossy, with all the appearance of bur¬ 
nished gold The weight of the insect was veiy 
remarkable. 

Finding my friend in great excitement over 

the beetle, L said, “My dear Legrand, you are 

certainly not well, you must go to bed and I will 

remain with you for a few days until you get 

over this excitement, which is wearing you out. 

You are feverish—” 

/ 

“Feel my pulse,'* said he. I felt it, and 
oddly enough found not the slightest indication 
of fever. 

^ “But you may be ill and yet have no fever. 
Allow me^this one time to prescribe for you. In 
place, go to bed, then— 


4) 
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Legrand's proposal 

“You are mistaken,” he interposed “I am 
all right I have invited you here to take part 
in an expedition into the hills on the mainlands. 
You are the only friend I can trust. Whether 
I succeed or fail, the excitement that I am in 
will be allayed when the expedition is over.” 

“1 am anxious to oblige you in any way,” I 
replied, “but has it anything to do with this 
infernal beetle 

“It has ” 

This information made me waver in my 
decision In the end, the appeal of my friend 
overcame my unwillingness and hesitation. It 
was more out of humour than seriousness 
that I decided to accompany my friend. The 
expedition, he said, would probably take all 
night and we would return by sunrise. 

The expedition 

We started at about four o’clock in the after¬ 
noon—Legrand, Jupiter, the dog and myself. 
Jupiter carried a scythe and three spades. As 
for me I had charge of two dark lanterns, while 
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Legrand contented himself with the beetle, 
which he carried, attached to the end of a bit 
of cord. As I observed him I could not help 
thinking that my friend was really mad. I 
thought it best, however, to continue to humour 
his fancy. The more I wanted to know from him 
as to the nature of the expedition, the more he 
tried to evade the issue, saying, “We shall see.'* 
By means of a skill we crossed the creek 
that divided the island from the mainland and 
then ascended the high ground of the mainland, 
proceeding in a north-westerly direction. The 
country was wild and desolate and no trace of 
human footsteps was to be seen. About two 
hours later, when the sun was just setting we 
entered a region far more dreary than any 
we had passed through before. It was a table¬ 
land near the summit of a hill, which was 
densely wooded from base to top. The natural 
platform to which we had climbed was thickly 
oyetgrown with brambles. Further advance 
^uld have been impossible, had it not been for 
the t^ 3 fthe with which Jupiter proceeded to clear 
a i^th to the foot of a tall tulip tree. This 
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tree surpassed all other trees in height and 
stateliness When we reached this tree, Legrand 
turned to Jupiter and asked him if Jie thought 
he could climb it. The old man remained silent 
for a few minutes, as he examined the tree 
carefully, and then replied, “Yes master, Jup 
can climb any tree he ever see’d in his life ” 

“Then up with you right away as it will 
soon be too dark to see what we are doing.” 

Before Jupiter had started climbing, 
Legrand gave him the gold bug tied to the 
string to carry along with him. Jupiter very 
reluctantly obeyed his master, and took care to 
keep the insect as far away from him as possible. 

Jupiter discovers a skull 

Jupiter climbed up the trunk and then at 
the direction of his master, he climbed up the 
largest branch. He was soon lost in the dense 
foliage of the tree. 

“Hown high up are you, Jupiter?” asked 
Legrand. ' 

“Very high,” rep^ed the negro; “I can 
see the sky from the top of the tree.” 
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“Never mind the sky,” replied Legrand. 
“How many branches have you passed?” 

“One, two, three, four, five—I passed five 
big branches.” 

“Then go on two branches higher ” 

Jupiter soon announced that he was at the 
foot of the seventh branch. He was instructed 
to climb up the seventh branch, which led 
nearly to the top of the tree 

“Out to the end, Jupiter*” cried Legrand; 
“Say, are you out to the end of that branch 

“Soon to the end, master—O—O—^Oh * what 
is this here upon the tree^” 

“Well!” cried iegrand, highly delighted; 
“What is it 

“Why, nothing but a skull,” replied Jupiter^ 
his voice steeped in fear. 

“A skull, you say I Very well. Now Jupiter^ 
do exactly as I tell you. Do you hear?” 

“Yes, master.” 

“Find the left eye of the skull. Let the 
beetle drop through it as far as the string will 
reach. But be careful nojb to let go your hold of 
the string.” 
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“All that’s done,” replied Jupiter. “Look 
out for him there below*” 

We saw no part of the negro’s body. But we 
saw the beetle at the end of the string It was 
glistening like a globe of burnished gold. in 
the last rays of the setting sun Legrand 
immediately took the scythe He cleared a 
circular space with it, three or four yards in 
diameter, just beneath the insect. He then 
ordered Jupiter to let the beetle fall and come 
down from the tree 

The hurled treusure 

My friend drove a peg into the ground 
precisely at the spot where the beetle fell. He 
then cleared a space of about fifty feet round the 
peg. He took another peg and drove it fifty feet 
away from the first one, in an extended straight 
line from the trunk to the first peg. Taking a 
spade himself and giving one to Jupiter and one 
to nie, Legrand asked us to begin digging as 
quic'fcly as possible. I myself had no mind to 
comply with his mad request. II 1 had been 
able to enlist Jupiter's help, I would have forced 
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the lunatic home. But Jupiter seemed to be as 
mad as his master and the gold-fever was upon 
him as well. So I concluded that I would 
humour them once more. 

We lighted the lanterns and set to work. 
We continued digging for two hours. Our chief 
obstruction lay in the yelpings of the dog, who 
took much interest in our work. Suddenly he 
leapt into the hole we had made and tore up the 
loose earth with his claws. In a few seconds, 
he had uncovered a mass of human bones, which 
formed two complete skeletons One or two 
strokes of a spade upturned the blade of a large 
Spanish knife. We dug further, and three or 
four loose pieces of gold and silver appeared. I 
was struck dumb with surprise. Jupiter was 
beside himself with joy at the sight of the gold 
and silver pieces. But Legrand stood still and 
begged us to continue work. No sooner liad he 
spoken than 1 stumbled upon a large ring of iron 
thpt l^lf-buried in the loose earth. After 
tell'^minutes of digging, we unearthed a 
chest in an excellent state of 
It was three and a half feet long, 
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three feet broad, and two and a half feet deep. 

On each side of the chest were three rings of 

iron, SIX in all, by means of which the chest could 

be removed by six persons. We could not remove 

it, but we drew back the two sliding bolts which 

fastened the lid. In an instant the treasure 

of a king lay gleaming before us. It was a 

confused heap of gold and jewels which dazzled 

our eyes. I shall not try to describe the 

* 

excitement with which we looked upon this 
great treasure Legrand and I could do nothing 
but stare in stark amazement. Jupiter began to 
dance wildly crymg. “The gold bug gives us 
gold.” The dog joined in the dance. 

We remove the treasure 

It ,was now one o’clock at night. But we 
forgot hunger, thirst and rest. We removed the 
treasure from the chest, piecemeal fashion, and 
it took us the whole of the following day and 
a part of the night to take the entire wealth to 
Legrand’s hut. 

After a few hours’ rest we b^n to examine 
our great disooveiy. In coin there was rather 
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more than four hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars according to present-day value. There 
was not a single silver piece, all was gold, old 
gold—^French, Spanish, German money, with a 
few English guineas. We could not find out the 
value of the jewels and diamonds which were 
there in large quantities Besides all these, 
there was a vast quantity of ornaments of solid 
gold. The weight of these articles alone 
exceeded three hundred and fifty pounds. We 
estimated that the value of the contents of the 
chest would be over one million and a half 
dollars. 

Legrand now solves the mystery 

When everything was over, I was dying 
with curiosity to know how my friend had been 
able to solve this great mystery. Upon my 
insistence legrand entered into a full detail of 
the events leading up to this great discovery. 
jYoii remember,’’ said he, “how peevish I 
bebfiihe when you told me that 1 had drawn a 
hot a beetle on the scrap of paper 1 
was tibia beginning of my good 
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fortune, when I got the paper back from you. 

I was about to throw it into the fire when I saw 
a skull drawn on it. On the other side of it was 
the sketch of the beetle I had drawn. This 
set me thinking. When you had gone away I 
remembered how I came by that paper I was 
holding the beetle in my hand when I first 
discovered it by the seaside It gave me a sharp 
bite. I cried out to Jupiter to hold the beetle 
By nature cautious, Jupiter looked for a leaf^ 
Finding that dirty paper lying half-buried m 
sand, he lifted it up, and caught the beetle 
between it. On the way back home, I met a 
friend. I took the beetle from Jupiter, wrapped it 
in that paper, and showed it to him. He wanted 
to take it home to examine it more closely. He 
put the beetle into his coat pocket. Without 
knowing what I was doing, I put that slip of 
paper into my coat pocket. I returned home and 
found you waiting for me. I wanted to make a 
sketch of the beetle for you, but finding no paper 
on the table took that slip of paper from my 
pocket and made the drawing on it. However, 
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you said that it contained a skull and not a 
drawing of the beetle 

The clue to the discovery 

“Well, I examined the paper again and 
again. It was a piece of parchment. But how 
was it that I saw no skull on it when I made the 
sketch ^ Then the thing became as clear to me 
as daylight. The skull was drawn in an 
invisible ink, which could be seen only when 
subjected to heat. You had let the slip fall 
when my dog caressed you, you know, so 
that it remained for some time by the fire. The 
heat from it had made the skull visible. This 
gave me food for thought. A skull is the symbol 
for piracy. So this had something to do with the 
pirates of former days I now heated the paper 
over the fire. Slowly the outline of a kid came 
into view on it. This was another symbol. 
What did it point to? It occurred to me that 

parchment might contain some more secrets. 
1 took a cup of water and let it boil over the fire. 
Wheto it began to boil, I dropped the parchment 
ititb it for a minute or two. 1 dried the slip and 
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-looked at it. What I saw was very remarkable. 
Tlie space between the skull and the kid was 
filled with strange figures ” 

‘‘But what is the meaning of the kid, let 
alone the figures I said “You are becoming 

'I. 

more and more mysterious, so far as I can see,” 
I added impatiently. 

“I am coming to that,” he replied with 
a smile. “You may have heard of one Captain 
Kidd. I looked upon the figure of the animal 
as a kind of signature of that famous pirate 
captain who, as many stones say, buried a large 
treasure somewhere upon the Atlantic coast. 
This, I concluded, is the document which would 
give the clue to the location of the treasure ” 

The secret message 

“Well, I don't want to tire you out with the 
details of how 1 was able to read the code 
language on that parchment, which gave me the 
clue to this treasure. 

‘1 deciphered the code after days of labour 
which nearly drove me mad. Here is the 
^ reading of the code left by Captain Kidd. 
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“ *A good glass in the Bishop's hostel in the 
deviVs seat . . . forty-one degrees and thirteen 
minutes . . . north-east and by north.... main 
branch and seventh limb east side .... shoot 
from the left eye of the death's head ... a bee 
line from the tree through the shot fifty feet out’."* 

“Even this message”, said I, “leaves me still 
in the dark.” 

“It left me in the dark too,” replied Legrand, 
“for a few days There were many things to 
learn before 1 could get any idea of the place 
where the treasure lay buried. For example, 
what was the Bishop's hostel? After diligent 
enquiry among the negroes, I learnt that it was 
a high rock I went to the foot of this rock 
with the help of a guide and climbed to the top. 
There at the top, I discovered a place which was 
like a hollowbacked chair used by our ancestors. 
This was then the deviVs seat. 

“The ‘glass’ means a ‘telescope’ to all sailors, 
you know. So I hurried back to my hut, got 
a telescope, and again climbed up to the 
BisMp's hostel, I now sat on the devil’s ohait, 
jpd found that it was impossible to remain 
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seated upon it, except in one particular position. 
I used the glass—at an angle given in the code. 
My attention suddenly fell on a circular opening, 
in the foliage of a large tree that towered above 
all the other trees. In the centre of the opening, 
I perceived a white spot. I again adjusted the 
telescope and looked. It was, to be sure, a 
human skull. Now everything would be easy, 
I thought. For the phrase ‘main branch, and 
seventh limb east side’ could only refer to the 
position of the skull upon the tree. Again, 
‘shoot from the left eye of the death’s head’ 
indicated the exact position of the buried 
treasure. The idea was to drop a bullet from the 
left eye of the skull, and then to draw a bee-line, 
or a straight line, from the trunk to the ‘spot’ 
(or the spot where the bullet fell) This line, 
now extended to a distance of fifty feet, would 
show a definite spot. Here, then, I thought it 
at least possible for a deposit of wealth to lie 
concealed. And so, the next morning, I got up 
very early and went into the hills in search of 
ihe tree. After much toil I found it. And you 



know as mucli' as I do about the i^^ol th^^ 

adventure.” ^ i 

The other riMlS explained 

“There are a few things which I still do not 
understand,” said I. “Why did you insist upon 
using the bug instead of a bullet from th@S skull ?” 

"“Why, I felt annoyed by your spspioions 
regarding my sanity. So, I resolved to punish 
you by giving you a bit of a puzzle. For this 
reason 1 made use of the bug. 1 also got the idea 
from your remark about its great weight.” 

“There is still one point which puzzles me. 
What are we to make of the skeletons found in 
<he hole 

“That I aia no more able to 

answer than you. There is, however, only one 
possible explanation. It is clear that Captain 
Kidd—^if he indeed secreted that treasure, which 
I don’t doubt—^must have got help from others 
to do it. When the w^rk was finished, he must 
have killed his assistants in order to pirevent 
Iheir divulging his secret. Dead men tell no 
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(Adapted from Poe’s The GoH J5njr) 








